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DEATH. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
This is a world of care, 
And many thorns upon its pathway lie ; 
Weep not, then mothers, for your fond and fair— 
Let the young die ! 
Joys are like summer flowers, 
And soon the blossoms of their beauty fall : 
Clouds gloom o'er both ; brief are of both the hours— 
Death ends them all ! 


‘caymans’ eggs and sharks’ fins, of which | am very fond, and which you shall 


the letters with which I had been loaded at Guaymas. One evening, on ex- 


_amining them for the next day’s distribution, the direction of one of them struck 


me. ‘They were not sufficiently numerous to prevent my periectly remembering 
those who had entrusted me with them ; and yet that one, I own, completely 
baffled my memory : there was on it but these words, “ Al Senor Don Caye- 
tano.” I called up my host, whom | had chosen because he was a Chinese, 
knowing the reputation of his countrymen as barbers and cooks ; from him 
I hoped to cbtain some information respecting this Don Cayetano. 

“T only know him,” said the Chinese to me, “from often buying of him 


| eat some day, if Don Cayetano takes a fancy to a turn on our lagoons, or a row 
| out to sea; but if you desire it, senor, 1 will take upon myself to get this let- 
| ter delivered to him.” 


ete a5.” This is a world of strife, 


Of feverish strugglings, and satiety, 
And blighted enterprise—what then is life * 
Let the strong die ! 


All human love is vain, 
And human might is but an empty sound : 
Power both of mind and body bringeth pain— 
Death is its bound ! 


This is a world of woe, 
Of heaviness, and anxiety ; 
Why cling we then to evils that we know ! 
Let the old die! 


Wrestling with fell disease, 
Vain lamentations o’er departed years ; 
Is not age rife with these ? 
Death dries al! tears ! 


This is a world of pain ; 
There is a * better land’ beyond the sky ; 
A humble spirit may that portion gain— 
Let the just die ! 


But let those shrink with dread, 
Whose days have been of evil, lest they tind, 


When all their earthly hopes are withered, 
Despair behind ! 


Let them implore for aid. 
A fitter record of their years to give ; 
And lean on Him who mercifully bade } 
The sinner live ! 


SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO." 
CAYETANO THE CONTRABANDISTA. 

Cuapier I. 

The sea-coast of Mexico has at all times been infested with smugglers. 
This mode of obtaining a livelihood is not there, as in Europe, wonopolised by 
a few audacious adventurers. According to the more or less impoverished state 
of the finances, every government officer is more or less busied in indemnifying 
himself at the expense of the state, because the state does not pay him. ‘The 
soldiers loudly demand their pay, the civilians join the soldiers. ‘The state, as 
may be supposed, turns a deaf ear, and each then endeavours to tind some re- 
source. ‘The administrator of the Customs gives full power to the searchers 
(vistas), the searchers to the custom-house oilicers, these to the porters of the 
administration, and tle latter are assisted by all who can lift a weight, manage 
a buat, or, in case of necessity, use adagger. Then, according to the humour, 
of the President of the Republic, or the severity of the laws promulgated, smug | 
gling goes on either in the open day or uader cover of the night, in the sea ports 
or on the isolated coasts; but, whether far or near, every one lends a helping! 
hand. It may easily be conceived, therefore, that in the dull season of the pear] 
and tortoiseshell fishery, the divers and harpooners who follow those trades iorm 
valuable auxiliaries to the smugglers. .\s a natural consequenceof the poverty of 
the treasury, whilst the government officers smuggle, soldiers-—even oilicers—| 
join the highway robbers. Robbery is not the sole profession of these highway- 
men (salteador de comino). They are fathers of families, often protected by 
the alcade of their village, and blessed by their priest ; men who disdain to set), 
forth unless their spies have announced some rich prey. After having pitilesaly| 
massacred a traveller who attempted to resist, or treated with exquisite urban || 
ity one who quietly allowed himself to be despoiled, they regam their village ; | 
not forgetting,“in the division of the booty, the inn-keeper who sent them mys- , 
terious advice, the alcade who signed their permission to carry arms, and the | 
priest who gave them absolution. Such is the singular toleration of opinion,|, 


{| I accepted with pleasure. 

* And you know no more concerning him *” 
| Nothing,” said the Chinese, “ except a peculiarity I have heard spoken of 
| People maintain that Don Cayetano cannot hear unmoved the sound of the 
Cerro de Ja Campana (the Hill of the Bell) :* this sound irritates him, and 
when he 1s irritated he is—he is very fiery !_ This is all I know, senor.” 

The Chinese uttered these last words like a man determined to say no more, 
and I dismissed him. Some days afterwards, chance brought me into the com- 
pany of the individual in question, and under the following circumstances. 
The town of Pitic possesses nothing in the way of natural curiosities but the 
Cerro dela Campana, of whichthe Chinese had spoken tome. I had been to 
visit the Cerro; [ had aroused some sleeping echoes, but soon found this plea- 
sure rather wearisome, and again looked towards the city. The day was clo- 
sing, and the hills, with which the town is surrounded, were gradually losing 
their azure tint. It was the hour at which the freshness of evening succeeds 
the burning heat of the day. WhenT had ascended the height the streets 
were deserted, and the dried-up bed of the Rio San Miguel was silent At 
' the moment | am now speaking of, Hermosillo was beginning to get animated ; 
| the preparations for the Christmas festivities were commencing. Fusees de- 
| scribed fiery circles in the air, the reddish glow of the resinous wood burning 
| on iron tripods already lighted up some parts of the river, the cries of the ven- 
| ders of infusions of rosewater and tamarinds were heard, mingled with the hum 
| of the crowd, the clash of the castanets, and the tinkle of the mandolins. ‘The 
city was emergiug from the lethargic torpor in which it had been plunged since 
‘morning. 
| AsI descended the Cerro, iu passing through a neighbouring street a sound 
of money proceeding from alow small house led me to suspect that I was 
‘probably near some gambling-house. I was able to distinguish, between the 
bars of wood which protected the windows, a green cloth, and gamblers sea- 
ted silently round an oval table. Resolved to kill the time before supper, I 
entered the house. All the gamblers were occupied by a coup, which a 
peared highly interesting ; no one remarked my arrival; { was, therefore, ab 
to observe at my ease. ‘Two candles, each burning under a glass shade, and 


| round which futtered myriads of night moths, threw their unsteady light on 


about thirty people assembled in the room which I had entered. Every physi- 
ognomy presented the same expression of impassibility. Spectators and gam- 
blers smoked with equal calmness, | should say almost equal dignity. here 
was between them but one diflerence,—that of costume. There were repre- 
sentatives of every class of Mexican society; the gallery was crowded with 
individuals who wrapped their pieces of coarse calico around them with an air 
of great majesty, although their chests and arms were bare; most of them 
had long and crooked seurs, received in duels with the knife ; and presenting 
from under unkem)t. urcultivated locks of dark hair, countenances to make any 
honest man shudder to look at. 

At the moment [ entered, the attention of the gallery was concentrated on 
two gamblers. One was thin and sickly-looking, and wore a straw hat and a 
jacket of unbleached linen; the other, tall and muscular, built like an athlete, 
was covered, in spite of the heat, witha cloak trimmed with wide gold lace ; his 
head was wrapped in a checked handkerchief, the ends of which, hanging from 
under a hat of Spanish wool, fell over his shoulders like the Andalusian resilla. 
The former turned his back to me, and | could not see his physiognomy ; the 
latter, seated opposite the door, had tolerebiy regular features, disfigured by a 
sear, whicli reached from the brow over the cheek down to the chin. 

« Allow me, senor senator,” said the scarred gamester, stretching out his 
hand to add a pile of piasters to those he had put on a card; “ with your per- 
mission, I will deal myself.” 

‘«« With pleasure, ny son,” said the individual I could not see ; “I am con. 
vinced that yon will bring me luck.” 

And so saying, he put the pack of cards which he held into his adversary’s 
hand. The latter solemnly shuffled the cards ; but though his countenance 


that robbers and smugglers do not in Mexico live apart from society, or form Be impassible, his hands ap; eared to shake. 


a distinct caste possessing its own peculiar customs and regulations. Whoever | 
does not see them at work, is ignorant of what is distinctive in their modes of) | 
life. I hardly expected, [ must confess, ever to find myself in the position 
Penman A to complete my remarks on this subject, when a chance meeting at)! 
Hermosillo procured me the opportunity of closely witnessing this new species 
of smuggling. I had reached Hermosillo some time before the festivities of 
Christmas, and had spent a week in the city without being able to send out all 


* Mexico has at all times been an interesting country tothe European ; at the present time 


people are naturally still more curious to learn all they can about its inhabitants and their man- | - 
Souvenirs des Cotes de ’'Oceou Pacilique” of M. Gabriel Ferry, there) 


ners... In the graphic 
are some deeply interesting pictures of the modes of existence of this wild people. Without 
waiting for their ap ee we propose to offer our readeis an abridgement of one of 
three mose.—O. Y. 


Mexican life, andshould it be relished, to follow it up with two! jtallic sound like that ofan ordinary bell, the vibrations of which can be 
according to the disection of wiad, 


** You surely are not afraid '” asked the senator. 

- the word afraid, a smile of incredulity lighted up the sinister faces in the 
gallery. 

“ Not J,” replied the athlete, seeking in vain to conceal his emotion; “but 
some one was amusing himself a little while ago by striking the Cerro, and my 
nerves are horribly irritated every time I hear that infernal music !” 

This declaration appeared to produce a certain sensation upon the whole 
assembly, for there was soon an empty space round the gambler, who gazed 
about him with a look of defiance, and soon sunk again into his apparent calm- 


* The Cerro de la Campana is a somewhat steep hill, situated at the extremity of the city, 
and towering above the houses, behind which it rears itself. The summit of the Cerro is 
crowned with eaormous blocks of stone, which emit, at the sli, htest shocks, a clear and me- 


heard a great distance 
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nese. I felt that this man could be no other than the purveyor of the cavmans’| Rio San Miguel. This river varies according to the season, and is either a small 
eggs and sharks’ fins which the Chinese had promised me; in a word. Cave-| streamlet of water, which fiows almost unperceived in its vast bed, or an im- 


tano himself. As to this delicacy of nerves in aman of herculean build and petuous sea. which this bed can no longer contain, and which disgorges its 
strength. it could only be. T thought. either a ridiculous affectation. or some- slimy waters into vast lagoons before feeding a lake which it meets in its course. 


thing really awful. like the homicidal influence of the sirocco or levante in cer- Amongst these lagoons. some are like a crystal mirror, others are concealed by 
tain parts of Andalusia. . tall reeds. others again covered witha thick coating of green weeds, which gives 
—TI have lost.” said Caye-: a deceptive appearance of solidity to their moveable surface. A canopy of va- 


“Here is the ace of clubs for you, senor senator 
tano; and he took up again the cigarette which he had laid down on the green joralways floats over these marshes above the rceds, which are forever trembling, 


cloth, with as much coolness as if he had been perfectly indifferent to the Joss | either from the breath of the moist air or from the efforts of the caymans, who 
He wasabout to rise, when the senator passed over to him a handful of pias-, take their prodigions sport in the mud. Whilst daylight lasts, all is silent and 
ters withont counting them, saying.— deserted ; but when the sun hegins to sink, when the low hills which surround 
* Here is something to trv for better luck with ; don’t make yourself uneasy, these stagnant waters gradually becomes hidden in the mist which arises from 
but go on.” | their bosom, a few animals appear from time totime, a wild horse bounds amid 
Cayetano counted the piasters with the most scrupulous attention. | the shrubs : a jaguar advances crouching to seize its prey ; a stag, driven by 

| thirst. tintidly ventnres to the brink of these drowned savannahs, scenting the 


“My dear fellow.”’ said the other, ‘don’t stop to count !” 
“Tbeg your pardon, senor senator; it interests me more than you are musk like odour of the alligators, then, with watchful eye and outstretched ear, 
| qunerches his thirst. letting fall from its mouth at the least noise drops of water 


aware.” 
Cayetano appeared to he reflecting deeply, though counting all the time. | which sparkle in the oblique rays of the sun. Flights of screeching birds as yet 
“ Ah, true ! you are thinking how you shall discharge the debt,” added the) alone disturb the silence of these solitudes : but, at the fall of might, strange 
senator. ||shapes appear on the surface of these limpid waters, or rise and break the thick 
“ T have calculated, senor senator, that I brought with me fifteen piasters : ‘coating of these slimy lakes; fearful sounds issue from these green reed jungles; 
that here are twenty two which vou have just given me; and that by paying! these souniis, sometimes similar to the cries of new born infants, at others, like 
you nothing | have now seven piasters.”’ he bellowing of furious bulls, according as the caymans express their loves, 
At these words a laugh of approbation echoed through the room, the senator) their sorrows or their rage, and mingled w th the horrible rattling of these hid- 
partaking of the general hilarity in a verv forced manner. Cayetano quietly cous reptiles’ jaws, as they answer or defy one another On advancing still fur- 
got up, put the pixsters in the pockets of his velvet ca/coneras, and went ont) ther, an imposing voice drowns these strange concerts—it is the voice of the 
very wel] satisfied with his evening. The sc>ator, for he was one, as he fo!-| ocean breaking against the rocky shore. 
lowed him with a mvstificd sir, turned his fzce towards me, and J then reme:n--| We were traversing a natural road at some distance above these drowned lands, 
bered to have seen him at Mexico in the exercise of his functions. It is wel!)and Cayetano continued to precede us at some little distance, without taking 
known that every federal state has its own congress and senate, and that it is) any part in the conversation ; + uddenly I saw him turn his horse, and rapidly de- 


the delegates of these two houses who compose, in the capital of the republic) scend the steep bank of the road. 
|| © What is he going to do 7” T asked the senator. 


what is called the sovereign congress. 

Don Urbano (1 shall call him so) blushed on perceiving me. for he was not) Don Urbano first looked attentively at the lagocns, and then answered ,— 
without some acquaintance with our ideas of European dignity. He arose ‘ Do you sce out there at some distance from the furthest lagoon a little 
field of reeds! These reeds move ; and if J am not mistaken it is not the wind 


quickly, and advanced towards me. 
“ These are my electors,” said he, as a sort of excuse, after the usual com. ||that shakes them, but some alligator who lies concealed there, and Cayetano 


||wishes to give him chase.” 


pliments had passed bet veen us. 
“ Ah, these are your electors !” said I, looking ronnd with astonishment aly The road Cayetano followed at first appeared to contradict this assertion, for 
the gallows faces surrounding us : “ they look very respectable !” / instead of t«king the direction of the reeds, he took the diagona!ly opposite road ; 
«“ No doubt, for they are the most numerous,” replied Don trbano. ||suddenly he turned sharp off to the left. and gallopped in a direct line towards 
spet poin ed ont by the senator. ‘To the cry which he at the same moment 


« Which does not prevent you from winning their money 7” 
“ What would jou have ?” said the senator: * one must do something for, uttered, the reply was a grunt of rage, and an enormous cayman hastened. as 


one’s constitnents. Perhaps yeu do not know that a formidable rival disputes; quickly as his nnwieldy structure would permit, towards the lagoon, of which 
with me the honour of representing the state at the sovereign congress 1” | |his enemy wanted to intercept the road. ‘The scaly and blackish hue of the rep- 
He talked to me some little time longer about his political prospects; ther ‘ile was almost cntirely covered with thick mud, interspersed here and there 
having, with Mexican courtesy, placed himself at my disposal. he proposed # with marsh weeds. Jn its flight it passed within a dozen feet cf Cayetano’s 
walk about the town, and we went out. The esplanade above the Rio San Mi | horse ; the noble »nimal reared with terror, and endeavored to throw himself on 
el, and the dried-up bed of the river itself, presented a very animated scene. one side ; but he had to deal with a rough rider ; the spur turned him into the 

T have already mentioned that the Christmas festivities were about to bestin | rizht road, and at the same instant the lasso of plaited leather, which Cayetano 
Cabins of foliage were erected at short distances, the fires burning on iron tri, whirled in the air, fellon the cayman. The alligator opened an immense jaw, 
pods flickered to and fro, lightning up pvrainids of fruits and scaffoldings of which seemed armed with stakes rather than teeth, and his frightful roar made 
refreshing drinks of every colour. A crowd, in singular costumes brightened) \ovr horses start ; the pressure of the slip knot violently closed the open jaw, and 
by the red flame of resinous wood, flocked onall sides. In one place, Creoles) stifled the roar inhis throat with a gurgling sound. For an instant the hideous 
danced licentious fandangos to the sound of castanets and mandolins. Further reptile hesitated whether he should rush upon his enemy or pu!l towards the 
on, some Indians executed their lugubrious dances to the sound of calabashes||\aier. Fear counselled the latter plan ; but Cayetano had secured the end 
fall of pebbles, and the melancholy cadences of their singers, abruptly broken, of his lasso three times round the high pummel of his saddle, and the force of 
by their various war-cries ; in the midst of the joyous tumult of the Creole dan. ||'he horse balanced that of the cayman. Fora few minutes the two animals 
cers, this funeral melody seemed like the lament of the vanquished. and the! |made prodigious efforts in contrary ways. The alligator furiously dug his claws 
warcries the accents of rebellion extorted hy the spiritof revenge which never, |into the soft ground which the horse’s hoofs rutted by long slides. There was 
I communicated these reflections|/! moment of silence, during which we heard nothing but the sonorous noise of 


dies in the hearts of these primitive nations. 
to Don Urbano. ‘she iron spurs against the horse’s sides, and the clash of the scales on the cay- 
“ The melancholy remains that you see,” he replied, ‘* of nations once form-||nan's tail, with which it lashed and crushed the surrounding reeds. Twice an 


idable, have no thoughts of reconquering an independence of which even their |'rresistivle pull dragged the former on his two hind feet, and twice in his turn 
fathers had no remembrance. You could form no idea of the Indian; in all the! the cayman, violently drawn back. shewed his belly, which terror and rage had 

ide of his savage existence, unless you saw the Papagos Indians ; unfortunate. | made a dark violet. At last a third and more furious effort lifted up the horse 
y, they are also celebrating their Christmas festival, and have not left their re.|/4 third time, and he was about to fall on his rider when the bellyband gave way 
joicings for ours.” |\with a lond noise. There was an end of Cayetano, whom his enemy wasabout 

“© What,” said I, “ are they then Christians ?” ||to drag away with the saddle, without our being able to lend him any assistance. 
“ No; but by a singular coincidence, their creed places the birth of the sun|/The senator turned pale at the sight of the danger his influential elector ran : 
| cried out ; but as the saddle was slipping from under him, Cayetano seized 


on the same day as we do the birth of our savior. I am about to be present ar || 
their festival with a foreizner, and if you like to join us I will present him tc, ‘he mane of his horse, lifted himself on his wrists like the riders of ovr amphi- 


to you ; he will be delighted to make your acquaintance. [ have obtained »#| theatres, and by a prodigy of vigor and equestrian instinct, the intrepid cavalier 

safe conduct from a Papago chief, and we shall have a guide whom we can, remained on the back of his unsaddled horse ! 

trust.” || “ Bravo, my lad !” cried the senator, enthusiastically throwing his hat up in 
This invitation excited my curiosity, and I accepted with delight. It was. |the air. 

therefore, settled that the senator and his comnanion should come and fetch me} The alligator believing his enemy to be thrown down, turned round heavily 

the next day, the 2st of December. We then separated, and I returned |to spring on him, after disengaging himself from the slip knot which strangled 

||him ; but the horse in a few bounds was ovt of his reach, and bellowing with 


home. 
The next day at sunrise I was ready to mount, wher three horsmeen stopped. |}Ov at the contact of the air which now freely entered his lungs, the monster was 

at my door. The first was the senator, the second the stranger, whom he pre- sot long before he plunged under the water, which bubbled up on his pas- 

sented as an Englishman ; and in the third I recognised the scarred gambler of sage. Cayetano shook his fist towards the lagoon ; then quietly getting off 

the previous day. This was the guide who was to conduct us. One peculiari- | ‘his horse, fastened his broken straps as wel! as he could, and remounted 

ty struck me in the stranger; that he should peak French very badly and mur-/, ** Caramba!'” said the senacor, ** what were you thinking of, my lad ?” 

der Spanish in an incredible manner, J thought perfectly natural. There never) * I was irritated,” replied Cayetano. 

was anything more diverting than the mistakes he made, and at which he was! The senator admitted this as a sufficient reason ; and we continued our journey 

the first to laugh most heartily. What had surprised me were his dark//for about half an hour longer. 

complexion, and southern manners, which announced a long residence in | “ You see those huts in the distance, and that forest which looks like a dark 

countries, the language of which the Englishman appeared completely ig-| line on the horizon.” said Cayetano to me: “ that is the object of our journey ; 

norant. |}and we shall reach it at exactly the right hour to miss none of the ceremony, 


We took the road to the lagoons. Firmly seated on a fine horse of almost un- |that is, at sunset.” 
leled vigor, which champed its bit and scattered flakes of foam tothe wind. | Jn the centre of a vast plain bounded on one side by a chain of small hills and 
our guide walked on a little way before us. |'on the other bya large forest, is situated one of the principal villages of the Pa- 
« Did you know this man before ?” I asked the senator. ||pagos. It is composed of a hundred flatroofe:! huts, built on the brink of a riv- 
« The whole country knows him,” replied Don Urbano ; “he is by trade a. lulet, which divides it into two almost parallel lines. At the moment we enter- 
turtle fisher, and has acquaintances everywhere, for it is through him the: T ob ed, this village eppeared to be completely deserted. The sun vas setting amid 
tained the safe conduct, or rather the permission. to be present at the ceremony the dense mists of the distant lagoons, and shed but a dim light over this col- 
which we shall this night witness among the Papages, with whom we are at ‘ection of huts, closed by be 'fulo skins, which the evening wind swayed to and 
fro with a doleful moan. It seemed as if from time to time the wind brought 


ce. I should have too hard a task if it were to enumerate all his accom. | 
with it strange sounds, which issued from the depths of the neighboring forest. 


lishments,” mysteriously added the senator ; * and, moreover, he is an influ | 
_|[ questioned Cayetana as to the cause of these sounds. 


ential elector !” 
This was all in all to Don Urbano, and I no tonger wondered at the docility — ** You will know it presently,” be replied. We can advance as far as the out~ 
with which the ambitious senator had, on the previous day, complied with the skirts of the forest, where we will dismount and encamp; but I think curiosity 
||will keep you awake the best part of the night.” 


cavalier exactions of his adversary. i 
The road from Hermosillo to the isle of Tiburon, lies along the banks of the, We proceeded to the spot he pointed out. There the noises became more 
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diftinct, and a strange concert of most discordant tones greeted our ears. The se — — those of the men, whilst they threw up in the air the 
roar of the lion, the mew of the jaguar, the growl of the bear, the bellow of the flowers from their baskets. 
bull, and a thousand noises, issued from the lower part of the forest, whilst from The religious ceremony was ended, but I was to witness a scene still more 
the topmost branche» ascended at once the screams of the bird of prey, aud oe- imposing On a sign of the chief all the Indians embraced one another : an 
easionally the more joyous modulations of the mocking-bird, repeating these cries air - Longe and loyalty shone on every countenance. ‘Two men a 
one after another. Suddenly two abrupt loud tones. which seemed to proceed terchanged a glance of hatred. This glance did not escape the chief, who, 
_ a lungs of the African lion, resounded above the tumult, and at a his brow, -_— a short exhortation to the two Indians. ‘These > 
these harsh sounds of the king of beasts, all was quiet: then, amidst the plied by murmurs. ‘Then the chief, turned his right side towards the south, 
universal silence, a voice, but a human voice, uttered some words, which we |and his left towards the north, extended his arms in a solemn attitude, added 
ui go and shew myself at the outposts; do not stir unt return ; and) 8s, 1c th ansiation 
whatever you may see mabe no noise ; ro is no danger : all the animals you. “ Our fathers have said, Two enemies must not live in the same village ; the 
will find here are but worthy Papagos.” | Indian at —- with his brethren becomes the slave of the white men : hatred 
So saying, Cayetano glided into the forest, where we lost sight of him. between two Papagosis exile.” 
Meanwhile night had set in, and we could as yet dis‘inguish nothing, when. ‘The mutual hatred of these two savages must have been very intense, for 
numerous fires, simultaneously lighted as if by magic, at short intervals, sud-| neither of them gave the least signof repentance. The chief continued :— 
denly cleared away the darkness and illuminated strange scenes, resembling the,| ‘“ The village of the western Papagos cannot contain the huts of two enemies ; 
realisation of a feverish dream. Inthe midst of trunks of trees growing close it is too small. Both must quit it. Our northern brethren will receive one, our 
together, and which by the fire light were transformed into columns of red hot) southern the other. They will walk until these mountains, until these forests 
iron, and under a canopy of smoke which escaped through every interstice of are between their hatred. What our fathers have done is well done. Go.” 
the leafy roof, strange groups of animals wandered in everv direction. You A profound silence followed these words, which the echoes of the forest re- 
might have fancied yourself carried back to the first days of creation, before war peated. ‘The two enemies bowed their heads to this irrevocable decision o, 
had broken out among the various races of animals. By the uncertain red glim- Indian justice ; thev had foreseen that banishment would be proncunced upon 
mering of the fire it looked like a vast pandemonium, the decoration of an in-, them, according to the custom of the tribe. Neither lifted up his voice in self- 
fernal theatre. ‘To those ignorant of the perfection to which the Indians carry defence ; but repressed sobs were heard in the ranks of the women, for two 
the art of disguise and imitations of animals, the illusion would have been fear- among them were also about to leave their native village. The execution quick- 
ful. Only as the flames blazed and crackled upwards, they revealed among the ly followed the sentence. An Indian brought the horses ef the two enemies ; 
branches the forms of birds too gigantic to belong to reality As the English- he gave them their arrows, bow, and macans (tomahawk). Moreover, they 
man and myself were gazing with astonishment at this scene, our guide again, each received from the hand of the chief an arrow curiously painted, which was 
joined us. | toserve as a passport and introduction into the tribe of which they were henceforth 
“ All is well,’ said he. « You will now be present at the evening repast, for to form a part ; the chief then made a sign with his hand, and brought the folds 
which,” he added, «* the Indian women have previously deposited the necessary) of his blanket over his face, in token of mourning. ‘The two Papagos mounted 
provisions by the side of each fire.” \their horses, without their countenances betraying the feelings that agitated 
Our guide was still speaking, when the voice which had commanded silence) them. They turned their backs to one another and rode slowly off, whilst their 
was again heard. sad and meek wives painfully commenced on foot, in the heat of the sun, the 
« What says that voice ?” I asked Cayetano. eg — ae so long and so wearisome when it leads an Indian far from 
“ The children of the forest,” he replied, “* must return thanks to the Great) the hut of his fathers, and the spot where their bones rest. The silence which 
Spirit, each one in his own language, for the nourishment he sends them. They) reigned ? oe tis among the consternated Indians was such, that the small- 
are hungry, let them eat ! they are thirsty, let them drink !” est sounds of the forest indicative of the awakening of nature could be heard. 
As Cayetano ended this translation, the most frightful benedicite that ever fell! Every thing contributed to add to the majesty of this strange scene. This jus- 
upon human ear suddenly burst forth in howlings, whistlings, squeakings, in| an ancestral ave its decrees in the face 
ani. Of heaven, shewed me an aspect of Indian life whichI should have regretted 
creation, Then all sprang opon thew food, faithfully observing. the habit to have Known, and of which the masquerade of the preceding night had 
of the beasts they represented, whilst the birds which had been perching on the |8'¥€% me no idea. 
branches slid down the trees. ‘The repast ended, all the ladians stretched them-! 
selves round the fires, including even the birds, whom the chilly night would | LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
have frozen on the tops of the trees, and we followed their example. | MR. B. DISRAELI. 


Some time before dawn our guide awoke us. Existence seemed to have|| Pretension and presumption are so repugnant to the feelings of the British 
relapsed into its habitual course in this silent forest. Indistinct forms came) people, that even talent of a high order will be undervalued, of its possessor be 
and went ; the Indians rose one after the other, and guided by the voice of the ‘too eager to display it. Forgetting that the desire for praise and admiration is 
chief, left that portion of the forest in which they had spent the might. the spur to intellectual exertions, we too readily mistake its promptings for a 

“ Up, senori !” said Cayetano, “ and let us follow at a distance ; there are! more ignoble habit of mind. Vanity is often confounded with the love of fame ; 


some curious things yet for us to see.” 
The first grey dawn of morning already lighted up the vista of the forest, 
when the tribe reached the outskirts of a sinall glade bounded on all sides by 


land the ebullitions of an ambitious spirit or a luxuriant imagination are undeser- 
ivedly condemned as mere extravagancies of self-esteem. Amidst the tares and 
\weeds, we overlook the true but humbie shoot that struggles feebly though 


prickly trees ; above the brushwood stood, looking like pillars, the trunks of steadily to the light. We laugh at superficial errors and follies, because we are 


trees, which iron had deprived of their branches and fire had scorched the ex- 
tremities. The brashwood which surrounded the glade presented to us a con- 
venient post of observation, whence we could see aud hear without being seen. 


‘unable or unwilling to discern the germ of truth which they obscure. A forced 
and often an unnatural union is demanded between merit and modesty ; though 
all experience teaches us that where intellectual power exists, latent, perhaps, 


It was there we alighted. jbut really in greatest fortitude, it is often there that the most violent, the most 

Poles supported a tent of woven cotton, which covered the whole glade like jill regulated. the most extravagant efforts are made from its developement. 
a semi-transparent cloud. ‘The tribe stopped beneath this canopy, each one Thus it is that we allow painstaking, humble mediocrity to deceive us, 
having preserved the singular disguise of the preceding night. his pell-mell, while we disregard its natural superior; and we stifle and crush many a 
of fur and feathers, seen through the faint glimmer of twilight, looked fearful | strong aspiring spirit in the very throes of its young life,—if, indeed, we do 
The morning breeze trembled among the leaves, and waved about the floating) not more frequently turn it aside into false channels, to expend its natura! force 
curtain which covered all the actors of this extraordinary scene. The first in uncongenial modes of action. It is our practical gemus that makes us hate 
gleams of dawn streaked the east behind the mountains which reared them- ideas. As we will not take paper money that is not immediately couv« rtable 
selves round the forest, the dark tints of which were gradually disappearing in into geld, so we will not accept the products of the intellect if they have not a 
the moming mist. Amidst the silence of nature arose in slow cadence a re- kind of market value. We cry * Cui bono?” of a Canning, while we trust our 
ligious hyinn of great sweetness ; then the voices approached, without even purses to 4 Pee.. The symptoms of genius breed in our minds just so many 
the dry leaves crackling beneath the footsteps of the singers, which confirmed, jsuspicions, till genius itself must put on the uniform of prejudice, and pass up- 
me in the thought that none but feminine voices could produce such accents.|,wards from the ranks to the command ; or it will be derided as a mere carpet 
Soon the women, with that timid and elastic step peculiar to the Indian women, ,Warrior—a gay popinjay of scarlet and feathers. No doubt we are often right 
eame and placed themselves opposite the men, and remained inmovable, with- and always safe in the long run. If wedisgust some at the very vutset of their 
out ceasing their chant. A veil of cotton-stuff covered taeir faces, and fell in| career, whom a little justice or a little judicial charity of construction might have 
folds below their waists. A few only among them carried on their heads bask-| made great or brilliant men, we at the same time extinguish many an incident char- 


ets of reeds filled with flowers 

The chief of the tribe, clad in a lion’s skin, made a sign, and in a few mo-) 
ments silence succeeded the chanting. The chief took a lighted torch from) 
the hands of a gigantic monkey, then walking to one extremity of the glade,| 
he turned to the east and remained motionless, his eyes fixed on the hill tops | 
The part of the heavens nearest the summit soon became of a bright rose co-| 
lour, which gradually deepened into purple. At this moment the lion raised the} 
torch to the curtain of spun cotton which floated above his head. The spongy, 
tissue caught fire ; and now, when the last shades of night were not yet dissi-, 
pated, the fire threw out an extraordinary brilliancy. In a few minutes the 
vast canopy was consumed, and covered the turf with black ashes. During 
this interval the sun had risen, and as the last sparks died out, it threw its daz- 
zling light over every thing. 

The chief then casting off the lion’s skin shewed the assembly his calm and 
haughty countenance ; then extending his hand towards the remains of the tent, 
in a solemn voice he made a speech which Cayetano translated to us nearly as 
follows :— 

« Which of us can say how many years have elapsed since the Great Spirit 
created the sun? Our fathers could not number them ; but, as this fire has 
just consumed this cotton, the sun dissipated the darkness which covered the 
earth, its warmth gave life to what was dead, its light perfected what was 
alive : thanks to it, brutes have become men !” p 

Following the example of their chief, all the Indians hastened to throw o 
their disguise ; the animals once more became human beings,* and songs of 
jey burst in male accents from these savage throats ; the softer voices of the 


"© Curious symbol of a rude religious idea. 


latan, Comfortable generalities save us the trouble of much thought or analysis ; 
and an universal condemnatien of every effort to emerge from the dead level of 
‘correct mediocrity—a studied neglect or lavish ridicule of every such attempt, 
jeven though it might be (as in poor Keat's case) the death-struggle of expiring 
genius, will save us from being plagued with new ideas, and from the necessity, 
which happily is a law of the human mind, of testing them and giving them their 
due place. If by this inditference we sometimes miss a great gain, we at least 
lessen the chances of our being imposed upon by false pretences, and theretore 
of our suffering an ignoble loss. Whether this habit of mind be a right or a 
‘wrong one it matters not here; itis a fact. We apply the “ workhouse test” 
‘to all new ideas. If a Columbus came among us with the theory of a new 
‘world, we would try the navigator's claims by putting him to the oar. 


There 1s another habit of the national mind which, like this instinctive mistrust 
vd theories and new ideas, affects the efforts and position of a man who desires 
\to rise inthe world. ‘The English are suspicious of sudden success, they value 
no reputation, however brilliant, if it has sprung up, mushroom-like in a night. 
‘Their commercial habits, as well as their political experience, point to one great 
moral rule. Slow and steady it is with them that wins the race. The idea of 
apprenticeship, realised in all trades and professions, pervedes alsc their notions 
of political usefulness. If they murmur at seeing a prince of the blood put to 
‘the command of an invading expedition, so they equally object to see a new or 
undisciplined mind invested with political power, even though the individual so 
selected may be the creature of their own favour. It is the same in all pursuits 
oflife. Rapid fortunes made by a contract, ora lucky turn in the stock market, 
are always looked at askance. Be the gold ever so solid, or ever so securely 
hoarded, the reality of its existence is scarcely believed in. Or such fortunes 
are likened to the house built upon sand. A superstitious instinct prognosti- 
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cates their instability. « Light come, light go,” is the phrase. Again, in li hviaspphe, in imesinati j atuad cbinaebansmenndeatiie 
; - Again, in ht-|\triumphs, in imagination ; in act, he has sustained almost as many defeats. 
— sudden fame, however well desetved, is Though all the) He would himself alone. He his own bis 
wor toy Ae be mene with the writer's name, though the echo of laughter may; Army, his own Gazette to record his victories. He never served. He 
resound from Dover to California, and Continental Europe, in sympathy, enjoy) must always be a leader, even of imaginary troops; prince, of even the 
eee soy in impracticable translations,—still, this cold, calculating) pettiest royalty. Not really more of an egotist than many men around him 
ngish mind, so lovin probation and gradation, will hesitate even to accept!'who possessed more cunning, it was always his misfortune to appear in- 
the notorious fact ; and will give you, in place of enthusiastic praise, a dry and| |tensely egotistical. As John Bull isa great leveller where individual vani- 
sagacious prophecy that such a writer, if he « went up like a rocket, would) ty is concerned, this habit of mind was fatal to Mr. Disraeli in public opin- 
come down like the stick.” ion, The temptation to laugh in return at the man who was the satirist of 
Lf we are obtusely dubious of the fact when it stares us in the face, it is not} all around him, was irresistihle. Unfortunately, he has given too many 
: we undervalue a reputation acquired on asudden, it) Of Fame, he has only once or twice come off signally victorious, ither 
we go the length even of ridiculing the attempts made to undertaking has been too great for his powers, strong in 
quire it. oe to the aspiring mind that will strive t b th ld b themselves, have been so ill-disciplined as to have become worse than 
but the beaten path! At Sealy tovlidion he will meet egiaailibytarless’ re weak, Inthe many attempts of his vigorous vanity to make a position for 
ae successful obstruction of his efforts will be hailed with exulting laughter) himself, it is remarkable in what a variety of different shapes his mind has 
‘ - We have been so often t t s, both, |” or, eteer, poet, orator, he has trom time to tine 
in politics and literature, that our natural pat dhe mae soon agra nea ‘\trayed how great were this aims, ‘while he has seldom succeeded in com- 
tome absorbed in a necessary selfishness; and we shew ante tl want of Pletely attaining them. A trap was laid for his vain-glorious spirit at the 
pity for the extravagancies of an exuberant mind, if its ambition be too great to YTy outset of his career. At the risk of being paradoxical, we would say 
put itself in harness, and submit to that training by which it can alene become 
strengthened and consolidated. In the house of Commons, this disposition to ‘ble ti 
enjoy the discomfiture of pretension is concentrated until it perpetually forces e mind. Vivi 
itself into action. They will bow deferentially before a master-mind, one of all 


‘that all his after failures were owing to his first success. It has taken 
‘him nearly twenty years to get over its effects on his too ardent and sus- 


conditions of superiority being the possession i avoid gla } 
failures. On the other hand, they will cherish the slightest tadicatione of feckless power al en Ste, 
or of intellectual power, if they are put forward modestly and without preten-| BY origina and coherent; the graphic portraiture; the dashing satire 
sion. But they are unmerciful towards those who would seek to take them by) |*”’ < owing sentiment with which its pages abounded, supplied an irre- 
storm without having the requisite materiel. There are many living instances! ‘9/"1 e stimulus to the literary appetite of the day, till, although the wise 
of gentlemen who have been utterly cowed and put down, laughed into perpet-) = Sunred, 
ual silence, in consequence of some unlucky flight of halting rhetoric, but who} |mpot eo chin a Lae there were not wanting many of good authority 
are in mind immeasurably superior to those by whom they were sacrificed. Un-!| d h "I ret shoot of a young intellect the quae of eee ee 
less men who are ambitious of distinction, will make themselves masters of what) aur precise, 
; . ‘ . critical analysis of the purely literary portion of Mr. Disraeli’s works. 

may be termed the mechanics oratory and statesmanship, the highest powers of 4 d : 
mind will be | h é ’ : | Their beauties and defects have been sufficiently ascertained from time te 
cing ost upon the House of Commons. To succeed there, every Man) tjine as they appeared. But, in another respect, they come within the 
must to a certain extent be an actor—must merge his individuality in some spe. ‘scope of our ae: for they have, almost en an a A tion, a political 
tific character. which he must strive to impress as a whole upon the general pearing. In Vivian Grey, itself, we find the germ of pnt pt subse- 
mind of the House. And the line, which he thus may mark out for himself, | vent we ot Mr Dien live mi a ‘tt is aa than probable that he 
must be one tending to some practical result, either as regards legislative use- | Ane in imagination the ee of i aie tale: for he has ‘aus created an 
fulness, or its effect on political combinations. Mere abstract theories of poliey. ondary and called characters into existence such as would form the 
or government find a deafear in the House of Commons. So also will the most world in which he would delight, could be have the making of it’ Through- 
novel ideas, the most brilliant metaphors, the most sterling enthusiasm, unless |out his political life Mr. Disraeli has been looking out for a Marquis de 
— tangible, object. A young thinker, fresh) ‘Carabas, whom he could inake the lever of his ambition, the accomplice ot 
1e 8 ibraries, may indulge in his day dreams of legislative his spasmodic patriotism. The same craving for political intrigue; the 
perfectibility, or may strive to impress the representatives and rulers of the na-| same desire for short cuts to fame and power; the same false taste for grand 
tion with more exalted ideas of their fumctions, and of true policy of state; but coups de thédtre ; the same passion for flashy and imposing theories, cou- 
if he be not met at the outset with overpowering ridicule, he will at least be pled with the small charlatanisms of party coteries ; the same inadequacy 
treated with that chilling neglect, but scarcely concealed contempt, which com-| of power for gigantic schemes and aims, that made the character of the hero 
ee ee mediocrity has always at hand for any manifestations of of this satirical novel so seductive to the reader inexperienced in actual 
that genius which it so ignobly hates. But if the very same man who thus fails life, and dazzled by the false splendours of creative ingenuity, may be traced 
in his more exalted aim, descends into the arena equipped for combat, and by ‘throughout the eccentric publie life of the author, until we have had too 
planting one or two successful blows on an antagonist shews that he is, by ever much reason to regret that he should until very lately have lived in a sort 
so little, a proficient in the science which especially finds favour in a debating so-| of phantasmayoria world of his own creation, his occasional descents from 


ciety, he may thenceforth bring forward his ideas and his theories in whatever which into the real world of working, thinking, practical tien, have been 
shape he will, so that they have a practical bearing ; and the very same views |Characterised by such eccentricity and extravagance. 
which, under the other circumstances, would expose him to ridicule, will now) One could almost believe that a species of mora! retribution had thus made 
procure him attentive listening, and, in all probability, party alliances, ifnot per- the rash and presumptive satirist the slave of the spirit he had evoked. Whe- 
sonal converts. | ther it was that he really was enamoured of such tinsel statesmanship, or that 
Mr. Disraeli, throughout his eccentric career, has singularly exemplified | the impression of his Virran Grey-isms was constantly reproduced in the pub- 
the operation of these prejudices, and the truth of those propositions. If lic mind, there cannot be a doubt that his subsequent political acts were asso- 
we look back at the many brilliant productions of his pen, that for nore) ciated with this his first considerable literary effort, until, whether truly or not, 
thap twenty years have been the delight of his contemporaries (net only his! it was looked upon as containing the type of his mind. The success of the work 
fellow-subjects, but also the natives of every country in the civilized por-' intoxicated him for a time Raised suddenly to a giddy eminence, he struggled 
tion of the globe,) we shall be struck with astonishment that he should have ‘convulsively to retain his uncertain tenure ; but there was at that time no sound 
held, _— a very recent peenate so low a place in the opinion of the great basis for his reputation, and he was almost the last to discover this vital weak- 
mass of his countrymen ; that his name should have been associated with ness. The faults of Vivian Grey became, in some subsequent works, exagger- 
ideas of egotism, vanity, pretension, extravagance, and crudity, neverto Le, ated to a degree of absurdity utterly incomprehensible, we we look at the lit- 
matured ; and that not only as a party man should he have been regarded erary perfection, and at times, at the severe taste, of some of the latter pro- 
as unsafe, but that as a political thinker he should have been held to be ductions of the same mind. These extravagancies were more glaring in his non- 
unsound. For unquestionably through these various publications, whether, political works. His Contarini Fleming. or, as he afterwards styled it, The 
works of fiction or political demonstrations, there were scattered passages Psychological Romance, in spite of its superficial views and flashy sentiment, its 
not surpassed by any contemporary writer; and clear, intelligible ideas of false coloring and exaggerated tone, exhibited unquestionable power and striking 
policy, which ought to have commanded attention, if only that they might, originality ; and in those portions in which court and political intrigues were 
be discussed, and, if possible, refuted. On the other hand, it is equally @ ‘sketched and diplomatic characters portrayed, there were quite as much satiri- 
reason for surprise, the contrasted position of Mr. Disraeli, when, in the cal force and vigor of handling as in any of the scenes in Vivian Grey. There 
session of 1846, he drew off in triumph from his prolonged contest ‘vith (was the same unconscious, or perhaps, intentional self painting, the same ideal- 
Sir Robert Peel, with that in which he was in the year 1537, when he con-, ising of Benjamin Disraeli, his thoughts, his person, and his deeds, the same ve- 
ment failure, the of ni, vidi, vier, trick of ruling men in itnagination, of astonishing mankind by grand 
abilities being assumed, that had ever befallen any man inthe House ol theories, of being all in-all with kings and ministers, that have ever character- 
Commons. oda | ised the intellectual efforts of this brilliant but too ambitious politician, and have 
Te account for these contradictions, and at the same time to trace the! jade him overlook, from time to time, all those barriers which the real, unpoet- 
of hit cominaed well hi wold opposed toi vaulting “Ava purely Weary wot ile the 
his lite solitical li - . & — nay. even to in-, Pictures of some of our living artists, it was designed to gratify the false taste of 
will itself, whilst its exuberant imagery and captivating diction render it at once an 
bo but in watching the Disraeli to slip in many) and delightful stimulant to the imagination. For our present purpose 
"lit is chiefly valuable as being, in the parts to which we have referred, a reflec- 
false characters into the Temple of Fame, we shall strive not to lose sight th hor’s political feeli 
of the remarkable fact, that at the very eleventh hour, when he was of the author's political feelings at the time he 
posed to have burnt out all his natural fire, and to have ‘ gone out,” like! Mr. Disraeli must be suspected of having imagined for himself facile and brilliant 
many other eccentric human pyrotechnics, with a most unsavoury odour, ‘triumphs on the seme stage of politics, ra won 4 sychological per he 
he should suddenly have shot up again with renewed life and brilliancy, S¢¢™s ‘© have indulged in grand reveries, %i 7 hi "on ee countries and_poli- 
and have attained a perfection as a debater which has had no parallel since) "¢s_were the scene, till one might almost fancy = in bis own conceit, Con- 
the genius of Canning ceased to illume the dull atmosphere ot senatorial ‘sul general everywhere, and Plenipotentiary to all the rulers of the earth. But 
mediocrity with the fitful flashes of his incomparable wit. ‘the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, and an anomalous. twin birth of the same date, 
Mr. Disraeli would have been successful at an earlier stage in his career, brought the sins of Mr. Disraeli to their climax. That work was universally hail- 
if he had had less cleverness and more craft. An ambition disproportion=d| ed as a damning evidence of literary lunacy. Wild, incongruous romance, and 
to his position inspired hiw with preposterous hopes and aims ; and an un- daring tamperings with history, might have been lost sight of in the brilliancy 
fortunate gift of the power of satire supplied him at once with the temp | and glare of Eastern coloring ; but the infatuated attempts to reconstruct the 
tation and the Means uf securing a sudden and too easy notoriety. He nas) English language—to inake bad poetry do duty as rythmical prose, till the writer 
always been in a hurry to be a great man. It has been his error to have, seemed to be literally cantering through his own work, raised an universal shout 
from time to time, overlooked the whole gulf, the toilsome and laborious|jof derision. It was more than good John Bull, though apt enough to admire the 
interval, between the conception of a grand idea, the creation of a compre- unintelligible, could bear. He flung down the book with feelings more of pity 
hensive theory, and its realisation, He has achieved the most brilliant||than even of disgust, and would, with the most conscientious feeltngs, have cons 
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signed the author to literary restraint. Yet did Mr. Disraeli perpetrate one 
more offence of a kindred order, if there be any natural affinity between mad po- 
etry and mad prose. ‘ie made one more valorous invasion of the realms of 
common sense ere ‘jis literary ardour became diverted into more recognised 
channels. He now appeared to be the poet of his age. It seems that he had 
been a Wanderer for some space of time, brief to common men, but to him an 
age. “a the multitude of impressions it produced ; until one day he found him- 
Sif in Asia Minor, or among the Pyramids, or in some other equally poetical 
and uncomfortable place. The promptings ofadiseased vanity, which he seems 
to have mistaken for the divine aflatus, determined him to become « great poet 
=—to be the interpreter of his era Musing, he thought aloud, + ‘The peet hath 
‘ever embodied the spirit of his time ;" and whispered the voice of the tempter, 
‘¢ Benjamin Disraeli still lives.” Again he mused inspeech. “ ‘The most hero. 
ic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad an heroic Epic ; the Conso- 
lidation of the most superb of empires produced in the nerd a Political Epic ; 
the Revival of Learning and the Birth of Vernacular Genius give us, in the Di- 
vine Comedy, a National Epic ; and the Reformation and its consequences call- 
ed from the rapt Lyre of Milton a Religious Epic.” And then, with retrospective 
eye, inno doubt very fine frenzy rolling, he reviews the half century of contend 
ing principles of government, from the outbreak of the French Revolttion, and 
seeing that its heroes—from Robespierre and Napoleon down to Robert 


Hume and John Frost—had no one to build the lofty rhyme on their behalf, he: 


suddenly exclaims, «‘ For Me remains the Revolutionary Epic.” And straight- 
way he rushes back to Europe. and publishes in imposing guarte his inspira- 
tions entitling them with unparalleled assurance, “The Revolutionary Ene ; the 
work of Disraeli the Younger, Author of The Psychological Romance.” In the 
preface, where he has recorded the foregoing musings, he adds that the book is 
only a part of the greater whole ; that he submits it to the judgment of the pub- 
lic, not being one of those who can find consolation for the neglect of contem- 
poraries in the imaginary plaudits of a :more sympathetic posterity. With a 
eandor and resignation ill according with his magniloquent announcement, he 
adds, « that, if the decision of the public should be in the negative, then 
will he, without a pang, harl his Lyre to Limbo.” As the remainder of the 
poem has never been heard of, let us hope that the poet has been as good as his 
word. 

It is not with any malicious feelings that we thus recall to memory the ex 
travagancies of this persevering satirist of other men’s follies. Unless we do 
80, it will be impossible to get over the contrast between Mr. Disraeli as he is, 
and the person who appeared before the public as Disraeli the Younger. The 
Revolutionary Epic, however, in spite of an extravagant and incongruous ina- 
chinery, and a misapprehension, as we conceive, of the very spirit and object of 
poetical art, possesses, independent of some occasional beauties, and some pas- 
sages of great power, an interest in connexion with our present purpose. When 
the feeling of the ludicrous has subsided, and the few fine passages in the poem 
have been separated from the flashy philosophy and ambitious commonplace 
with which it abounds, it will be found to contain the outline of intelligible and 
consistent views of human affairs, and more especially the germ of those pecu- 
liar political opinions whieh Mr. Disraeli in later years, both as a writer and an 
orator, has advocated amidst so much ridicule, withso much success. The gen- 
eral principle of a party, few in number but rich in talent, and who have been 
hitherto undervalued, will be found in this remarkable and extravagant produc- 
tion ; and Mr. Disraeli’s ideas of Young Englandism, as afterwards explained 
in Coningsby and Sybil are here struggling into light amidst many weed-like 
absurdities. This is one of the evidences whereof we shall accumulate more 
as we go on, of the consistency and sincerity cf Mr. Disraeli as a political think. 
er. There are other works of a purely literary character written by Mr. Disraeli, 
—novels, plays, poems, and satirical sketches,—with which the reader is doubt. 
less familiar ; but as they do not bear distinctly on his politica! character, it is 
not necessary to notice them here, further than to say that they are not so taint. 
ed with extravagance as those to which we have referred ; and to record 
our astonishment that the man who conld write them should have written the 
others. 

The political career of Mr. Disraeli has been as eccentric as his |iterary life, 
and his pretensions as presumptuous. The feverish excitement of the Reform 

itation could not but communicate itself to so ardent a spirit. It seems that 
while the agitation was in progress, and until its final consummation, he was 
absent from England on his travels in different parts of Europe and the East. 
In 1832 he returned to England ; and the same inordinate ambition which led 
him to aspire to be the poet of his age, drew him at once with contidence into 
the political arena. To judge from the nature of his proceedings, it would seem 
asif he thought that he had but to shew himseif—that he had but to announce 
with trumpet and gong, the return of Disraeli the Younger from the Pyrainids, 
n order to be at once the shining light of the day, to be courted as a leader, o1 
et least as a coadjutor by political parties. With a love oi violent contrasts, 
quite in keeping with the general character of his literary works, he formed at 
ionce a most singular political alliance. Finding “a House of Commous pack- 
ed, and the independence of the House oi Lords announced as having terminated, 
he saw the country in the very danger it had escaped from by a miracle of a 


" g@ntury before—that of being bound hand and foot, and in the power of the 


Whigs.” Where all other men in the nation were in terror of @ rampant de- 
mocracy, he, Disraeli the Younger, saw only an impending oligarchy. There- 
fore he determined to oppose the Whigs, or, in his own phrase to grapple with 
the great Leviathan. But if he would not join the Whigs, with what party 
should he act! Not the Tories! No, not with them. by any means. Why! 
Was it that they had no illustrious men at their head ! no leaders, or world 

wide reputation, who by their conquests in the field, in diplomacy and the sen- 
ate, had proved their title to public affairs, ard their right to form a judgment 
on the position of their party ' No ; it was because Disraeli the Younger found 
them in a state of * ignorant stupefaction,” haunted with nervous apprehension 
of that “ Great bugbear the people—that bewildering title, under which a mis- 
erable minority contrive to coerce and plunder a nation ;”’ because they ** fancied 
that they were on the eve of a reign of terror, when they were about to sink un-! 


the sovreignity ef a Council of Ten ; because in fine, they—that is to say | ) 
a | ” that they who had led |vulsed the House of Commons, may be found in his description of the then state 


of the Whig party, deserted as they had been by all the great men of the Re- 


a Wellington, a Peel. a Lyndhurst—were “ ignorant 
the nation so long were “ the nation’s natural leaders ;" and because Disraeli 
the Younger, just come back from the East, was so disgusted at their indolent 
imbecility, that he positively refused to lend them any assistance In recovering 
their lost power. Then what shape was this hot and eager spirit to assume ! 
He could not be a Whig; he would not be a Tory ; so there was 10 alternative 
for him but to become a Radical. ; ; 

But a Radical he straightway became ; not, however, the sort of Radical to 
which John Bull has been accustomed ; for the soaring spirit that had conceived 


course of policy. 


jdesire to get into parliament anyhow, and a well stimulated hatred of the Whigs, 
because abusing them afforded scope for fine writing, and for displaying a know. 
‘ledge of constitutional history. One evidence of modesty on the part of Mr. 
Disraeli at this period deserves to be reco:ded. He did not offer himself as a 
candidate for the City of London ; ner did he wait till the deputation from York- 
shire came to offer him a requisition and support He actually went down to 
the sinall borough of High Wycombe, in the neighborhood of which his father’s 
estate lay, and offered himself to the constituents, who, good, wondering peo- 
ple, tried all they possibly could to understand him. But they were complete- 
ly puzzled by this Oriental apparition Mr. Disraeli had, however, so far adopt 
ed common mundaue precautions as to seek some support and recommendation 
from the chief Liberals of the day. Whether he sought it himself or got Sir 
‘Edward Bulwer to do it for him, is a matter of small importance, the fact being, 
that whatever might be his mental ‘reservation, he was at that time ostensibly 
identified with the Radical party. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume were appli 

to for recommendations. Neither of them had any personal influence in the bo- 
rough ; but the latter sent through Sir Edward Bulwer, a written character of 
Mr. israeli, in which he recommends him generally to the good will of the 
‘electors. Such a passport from the then great Warwick of the Radical party 


' almost amounted to a mandate, and possibly Mr. Disraeli might have sueceed- 


ed, but that Mr. Hume seems to have discovered that his Radicalism went no 
further than partizan hatred to the Whigs ; that, in fact, he was only bee | in 
disguise. Mr. Hume therefore commenced a more active canvass for the Whig 


| candidates ; and the result was that Col. Grey and his Whig colleague were 


returoed, Mr. Disraeli being defeated by the former by a small number of votes. 

|The gaine he played at Wycombe was a shrewd and significant one. He strove 
to unite the Tories and the Radicals against the Whigs, thus neutralising dis- 
similarity of opinions by identity of hatreds. We shall see that this idea has 
been often reproduced by Mr. Disraeli; and that what was at first intended as 
a purely partizan combination, has been fused by his creative faculty into an 
intelligible scheme of policy. 

One exhibition made by Mr. Disraeli at this period of his life is too rich an 
example of the truth of our theory of his charaeter to be passed over. We 
question whether the boldest adventurer in political history ever made so daring 
an assault on the common sense of his countrymen. It was about the time to 
which we have just referred that the advertisement sheet of the morning papers 
contained rather a start!mg announcement. It consisted of one line, of three 
words ; and those words were, «« What ishe! Curiosity was excited to know 
who «He was; and Hatchard’s shop was straightway besieged with custo- 
mers who spent sixpence in buying « small pamphlet, which, when they had 
bought it, they could not understand ‘The enigma, however, was partially ex- 
plained. It seems that somebody or other had called the attention of Mr. Dis- 
raeli to a question incidentally asked by Earl Grey, the then prime minister, as 
to what were the political opinions of one who had, in various ways, made so much 
noise in the political world. [t was a very natural question, even for the astute 
Whig leader to ask, for at that time Mr. Disraeli’s political foresight was looked upon 
as so much ambitious folly. The sterling truth of some of his opinions, and the 
value of his prophetic denunciations of Whig oligarchical ambition, were over- 
looked in the ridicule excited by his presumptuous and pretensious mode of an- 
‘nouncing them. It is possible that Earl Grey took so little interest in the sub- 
ject of his casual question, as never to have read this answer. If he had, he 
might have met in its pages, certainly in a bizarre and extravagant shape, much 
that st would have been worth the while of his party to have thought deeply 
upon. Aware of their own grasping plans, they might have detected what to 
others was hidden—an under-current of common sense, as well as of political 
vaticination, in the hot thoughts and periods which the author of the pamphlet 
poured, like so many streams of lava, through his pages. But to the million, 
and especiaily to the constituencies of that day, besotted as they were with the 
most extravagant hopes from their rulers, it was utterly unintelligible. The 
‘strange presumptuous shape in which it appeared, confirmed all previous im- 
pressions that had been formed of its author, and it was looked upon only as the 
latest and most glaring mstance of his overweening and impracticable vanity. 
in postponing our notice of this publication to that of The Revolutionary Epic, 
we have anticipated dates; but the latter seems, from internal evidence, to have 
been coaceived, and possibly writter, before the pamphlet, which was a sudden 
spirit of temporary excitement, forgotten almost as soon as published. It is 
now out ot print. ‘The next attempt of Mr. Disraeli to attain political position 
was when, soon after these last uccurrences, an election was expected for 
Marylebone. He might not have been so far wrong in his calculation had he 
been able to persist in his attempt ; for experience i shewn how capricious 
the worthy electors of that borough are in their inclinations and attachments. 
Phe expected election never took piace; but Mr Disraeli committed himself 


- quite as mucin asif it had. He eanvassed some of the electors, and among others 


called upon his old friend Mr. Hume. His object at the time was to get in on 
the Radical interest; and he stil! persisted in his Vir:an Grey-ish maneuvre, 
of tying to make a partisau ‘Tory’s hatred of Whiggism pass off as honest, 
wholesome Radicalism. At Wycombe he had proposed a bare-faced coalition 
between the two extremes of political parties ; but by this time he had learned 
to gloss over the startling constrasts of so crude an alliance, and had succeeded 
‘by laying on his orginal design a thick coating of historical varnish, to produce 
what looked rather like a high-toned picture. ‘This accession of artistic power 
soon developed itself in one or two political works, which displayed much more 
soundness, steadiness of purp se, and maturity of judgment, than his previous 
manifestoes. He had by this time begun to curb his Pegasus. In an address 
to the electors of High Wycombe, which was afterwards published with the 
title of The Crisis Examined, he more distinctly shadows forth that scheme of 
Anti-Whig Liberalism, of Tory Radicalism, of Absolutism and well-governi 
combined, which forms tie only intelligible portion of the theories of the Young 
England party. There is more power and less extravagance in this production 
of his pen, than in any previous political publication ; and, much as the Whigs 
‘still affected to despise him, they must have smarted under the ridicule here 
poured on them as a party. 

The germ of that power of illustration with which he has sinee so often con- 


form agitation, whose places were filled by shadows of statesmen. Referring to 
Ducrow’s popular performance of « The St. Petersburgh Courier,” where he 
rode six horses at once, he supposes that the nobler quadrupeds one by one fall 


sick, or have the “stagyers,” and are replaced by long-earer substitutes, the 
‘humblest of the equine order, though still from day to day the original six hor. 


sesare advertised to run, and the public go, believing they shall see them. They 


‘put up with the deception for one, two, three, four days, until at last the 


the Revolutionary Epic was not to be chained in submission to any defined |can be carried on no longer ; the adventurous equestrian cannot his 


as~ 
consisted, apparently, of two elements—a |inine steeds: the deception explodes ; and Mr. Merriman himself, who, like the 
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Lord-chancellor (Broughman), was once the life af the ring, now lies his de- land only half beguiled the time by dallying with the rich meats, and draining 
spairing in the middle of the stage, with his jokes exhausted, and his bot | mighty cups of the generous wines which loaded the abundant side-boards ? 


empty. e have not the passage at hand to quote, but the language is felici' Alone, alone—gazing out sadly and wistfully from a high window of her tur- 

itous and the illustration was, at that particular time, singularly apt and ludie- ret chamber, upon a grove of dark pines and larches, with here and there a 

crous. , grassy glade among the ever verdant branches, which feathered all the hill that 
EE | swept down to the northward of the castle, to its very walls. 

THE RESCUE: | She was extremely lovely ; and the magnificence of her attire, the beautiful 

A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. _ attire of the most splendid age the world has ever witnessed, if possible, en- 


| hanced her loveliness. A graceful hood of purple velvet adorned with rich 
Ww ; embroidery of gold, covered the crown of her head, and fell down on either side 
Oo one Eres, over bank, bush, and scaur, ; | below her ears, allowing only a broad braid of superb black hair, almost as mas- 
They'll have fleet steeds who follow, quoth young Lochinvar. | sive as the strands of a cable, to appear in front and beneath it, and behind, low 
It was in the latter days of the reign of Francis the First of France, in the. down in the nape of the neck, a solid plat of the same redundant luxuriance and 
last days of chivalry, that wondrous spirit-dazzling institution, which was even| T?e lustre. Her dress of purple silk, all wrought in arabesques of gold, came 
then becoming gradually extinct, and which very soon thereafter vanished alto-| high up en her throat, where it was fastened by a splendid sapphire ; but so 
gether from the earth, except in so far as it still held a dwelling, as a high thing loosely was it fitted to her form, that the whole contour of her broad falling 
and holy, and set aside from common uses, in the souls of a few—the noble Shoulders, the whole modelling of her exquisitely shaped arms, the smallest out- 
men of nature. _lines of her full developed breast, and symmetrical waist, were revealed to the 
It was, I say, in the latter days of the reign of Francis the First of France, admiring eye, as clearly as if no garment had concealed their voluptuous charms; 
while that indomitable Prince was draining his realm of its best blood in boot- ‘below her waist interrupted by no belt or seam or girdle, it seemed to expand 
less strife with his imperial rival, that, when the sun was high ci a sultry day of spontaneously and fall down to her small feet and shapely ancles in a rich mass 
summer, an unusual degree of bustle and agitation might have have been ob-| of gorgeous draperies. Her features were as beautiful as they should be to mate 
observed in the courtyard and about the gates of a smal! but beautiful castle, \with such a form; a pure low forehead, pencilled with equal arches of fine ebo- 
situated in the most romantic portion of Auverne. ny, large, lustrous, languid eyes, a nose chiselied on Phidias’s finest models, a 
This bustle was evidently, however, of the gayest and most peaceful descrip) ‘mouth fashioned, as it would seem, only for smiles and kisses, a warm rich com - 
tion. Banners indeed flaunted on the towers, and plumes waved, and weapons, P!exion, the gift of the sunny south—if these make beauty, when combined with 
glittered on the walls; but the bearers of the partizans and halberts, which val] that fire of intellect and lightning of the soul, which belongs to beings only 
glivted back the sun-beams so merrily respleudent, were clad, not in arms of Of the highest organization—then Blanche of Nerestan was beautiful—ye Gods ! 
proof, but in rich gala dresses ; and the music, which came pouring out from how beautiful ! 
the open windows of the great hall, was of a soft and festive character that. But her warm complexion was now wan and pale as November’s moonshine ; 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


spoke of love and feasting rather than blows and death. and her large lustrous eye was veiled and dim, though tearless ; and the curl of 
It was the betrothal feast of Blanche of Nerestan with the voung lord of her lovely lip was subdued into sadness. Her chin was propped on one hand, 
Roche en Regnier. . ; | the elbow resting on the stone window sill ; with the other arm hung down list- 


And all was joy and merriment, wild mirth and loud congratulation—all save) lessly by her right side—listlessiy ' Yet its fingers grasped the hilt of a richly 
one heart, that of the fair young bride. _ Jeweled poniard, and grasped it as tightly as if they would have embedded them- 
Betrothed when a prattling infant in her mother’s arms to the boy heir of a Selves in the chased goldwork of Cellini. ; 
neighboring seigniory, bound by the iron laws of inexorable custom, she had“ Great God '” she cried,—“ Great God ! must it indeed be; and has it come 
wn up into youth, and beauty, and the gift—oh! is it not curse—of fine| to this, that I must break my plighted faith, charge my soul with unutterable 
and delicate sensibilities—grown up to find her hand fettered, while her heart) falsehood, become myself a life long lie, or die—die by my own hand outcast 
was free ; soon to be free no longer but irrevocably given to another. )and accursed! But I will die, I will die fifty times, or ere I will become the 
Reluctance had grown gradually into loathing, but neither cold looks nor |bride of so base a thing as that galless, soulless puppet ; that man without man- 
words of scorn conld deter the lord of Roche en Regnier from insisting in his hood, knight without chivalry, noble without nobility—that coward Roche en 
rsuit of Blanche ; neither a candid exposition of her feelings, nor an appeal, Regnier. But where—Holy Maria—where, wherefore tarries he ? ‘The falcon 
to all that there was of honor and of generosity in his nature could bend him! Was his gift, the fleetest wing that ever cut blue sky, which bore my letter ; and 
from his iron resolution. It was not the beaux yeux, but the broad lands of| less surely, so he said, would the needle find the pole, than the true hawk seek 
Blanche of Nerestan, which had fixed the heart of Lord Adrian. | out and find its lord, though continents should intervene, and seas stretch their 
And now the day had come, and all delays were ended ; the suitor was inex-) Weary length between us. Alas ! alas ' why tarries he !—Raoul, Raoul, thou 
orable, the father stern, and the lady, despite of tears and protestations, despite, wilt come, thou wilt come, true soul, but too late, oh, too late—In time, alas ! 
of anger and disdain, must sign the fatal contract at high noon, which must dis-| 20t to win a living and loving bride, but to avenge a self slain true love. Oh! 
sever her forever from him she loved so truly; must give her, soul and body, to, Raoul, fare thee well—fare thee well, and the God who preserves the true and 
him whom she abhorred more and more, as she became more intimately ac- brave, guard thee forever and forever! Now—ah! a foot upon the stair! acall ! 
quainted with his manners and his mind. | my name ! my father ! oh! cruel! crue! !—is this to be a father !—Time, time,”’ 
The hands of the clock pointed to the half hour before the fated period, the she added, * | will yet gain time, nor ‘till the fatal hour have stricken, consum- 
notaries were in the hall with the broad parchments spread upon the board, mate that dread sacrifice.” 
lacking two little signatures alone to make them instruments indissoluble, for And with the words she arose, and hurrying to the door and opening it hastily, 
the weal or wo of two immortal beings. The father of the lady, a tall, stern, cried out, before her father had reached the threshold : 
crnigh gray soldier, with @ heart as soft as the steel cuirass beneath which it; ‘* A little while, dear father, spare me a little while yet.” 
had beaten at Marignano, and Pavia, and manners as polished as the Spanish ‘* It is late now, Blanche ;” he replied sternly. * It lacks scarce a quarter an 
blade which hung on his thigh, stood in calin converse with the man, to whose) hour of noon. now.” 
arms, the living tomb of her young affections, he had doomed his motherless, ‘ Spare me that quarter of an hour then,” she replied beseechingly. 
child. Lord Adrian de Roche en _ Tronesng a slender fuirhaired and effeminate, “ lhis is mere trifling, girl,” he answered . «* This thing is to be Toe, must be 
outh, whose long light ringlets and soft blooming cheeks might have rendered| done, and that being the case, it were as well done quickly. Once done, I know 
im the curled darling of some light ladies, but whose expressidn was neither! that you will never forget that you are a Nerestan, never dishonor your race, or 
dignified nor gentle, characteristic neither of mind nor manhood, appeared to disgrace your name.” 
listen to the curt phrases of his future father-in-law ; but it was clear from the ‘* Never, indeed!” she answered, firmly. “ Be sure of that, never! 
wandering of his eye and the nervous flutter with which he kept his cap and, never !” 
poms, as they hung by his side, in constant agitation, that what little intellect ** Then come—come at once. There is no hope of avoiding this thing— 
had was far away from the discourse, and that he answered mechanically if, come !” 
not at random. || She knelt down before him 
He seemed to be listening with a sharpened ear for some distant or imagina-|| ‘‘ You have said often,” she cried, * that you love me. I know that you loved 
ry sound, nor would it have been a very wild conjecture which should have set my mother ; and I have obeyed you hitherto in all things. I implore you now 
him down as one awake to the possibility of some coming peril, perhaps afraid grant me this one quarter of an hour—lI implore it by that love, by that obedi- 
ef the return of some bold and successful rival. _ ence, by the soul of that mother, who, had she lived, had not seen her Blanche 
_ And who was that rival’? who was that happy or unhappy man, who owned) in this strait.” 
as lord de facto, though Adrian might be lord de jure, the true heart of Blanche}, “] may not, so abjured, refuse you. But to what end this time !” 


of Nerestan? + Whe To pray—to reconcile my soul with my maker—before—before—oh ! my 
Who had not heard in those days of Raoul! de Ventador, the winner of that God, father, father !” 
title when all were forward and all gallant, of being still in every fight \! Maca’ looked on her coldly ; he frowned on her ; and as he turned away, said 
sharply : 
The foremost of the foremost, and the bravest of the brave— | “ Jn a quarter of an hour I return, then. See that I find you in a different 


of Raoul de Ventador, who when a boy of fourteen years, fighting a page be-| frame of mind.” 
neath his father’s banner in that combat of giants, as old Thasechal Trioulso |‘ You shall find me—”’ she began ; but he closed the door, and was gone be- 
well styled Marignano, had killed three Switzers with his own hand, and re-! fore she could finish the sentence, and she gazed after him with a wild painful 
lieved and remounted the heroic king himself, when unhorsed and at the mercy) smile, and concluded her speech by the one word * Dead !” 
of the two handed broadswords of the fierce mountaineers—of Raoul de Ven- Then she knelt down before a little priedieu, buried her face in her hands, 
t ador, who was dubbed knight, at once from page, upon that field of blood by and seemed to pray; though the convulsive shuddering which shook her 
frame told of a state of mind that scarcely allowed the possibility of ra- 
with his king at r ia; and now the best lance in Lautree’s magniticent ar tional prayer. 
my, which had ef late delivered the Holy father of the Church from his impe-'| In a few minutes she arose, and recovered her dagger, which she had cast 
the man to whom Blanche of Nerestan’s heart was given, wh then iting 
che of Neres j en! and then li eyes to Heaven : 
her hand was to be given to another. Such was the man, to anticipate ‘whose | * One little blow”—she murmured—* one short pang, and then——what? 
xeturn the day of the betrothals had been anticipated ; for they who knew the|,what!” she paused for a second, and then added, « It matters not, it matters 
outhful hero, knew that.to win her had while tree, had he but known that jnot. better anything, come the worst, than Adrian—than a coward !” 
Tection menaced, he would have asserted space no obstacle, and death itself no,“ She raised her hand as if to strike, but dropped it again crying, I will look 
oss. out, I will look out; there may yet be hope.” 
And well ot repay gest tremble, even now in the certainty of his At the same instant there arose from beneath the window, one short, low, ea- 
success, in the plenitude of his advant over his absent rival; for strange! ger note or mot, as it was called of a bugle horn. 
things were accustomed things in those days ; and to slay a husband to liberate “ She sprang to the window, and there oh joy! joy! close in the shadow of the 
and wed a widow would have been as much in harmony with the spirit of the jwall, so close that unless exactly above him, no eye could observe him, upon a 
, as to take bloody vengeance for a real wrong would have been in keeping’ powerful Adalusian horse sat a tall sunburned cavalier, clad in the half martial 
with the character of Raoul de Ventador. custom of the day, but splashed from head to foot with mire and clay of twenty 
But where was the lady Blanche, while friends, and kinsmen, bridegroom and||different hues, showing the speed at which he had ridden, and the variety of soils 
father, guests and votaries, laymen and priests awaited her coming in the hall ;||which he had traversed. There was blood on his spur, and foam on his horse’s 
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bit and poitrel ; but the untamed eye and expanded nostril, and the proud snort came fast and frequent on their ears ; and at the same instant Raoul saw 4 
and toss, of the generous beast, showed that he was unwearied, and instinct with convulsive shiver which run through every limb of the poor palfrey, that its 


fiery life and vigor. race was run. 
Not so, however, a slighter and less highbred animal, which he held by the _ “* Clear your foot from the stirrup, Blanche,” he cried, “ and spring, when 
rein, which seemed already half exhausted. I catch you.” 


The eve of the cavalier was anxious, yet full of hope and daring ; and as his, And without slackening his pace he threw his reins loose, took his sword, 
quick glance met the face of the lovely Blanche bending out of the window, al which he had not found time to sheathe, between his teeth, and flinging his 
— smile lighted up his face as a sunbeam will illuminate athunder cloud, right arm round her body, swung her, as she sprang to meet him, across the 


e stretched out both his arms towards her, and murmured : saddle bow before him. She was securely, easily, seated, with her arm 

«« Blanche,——I am yet in time—say, that I am in time, dearest '’— wound about his neck, in a moment. And it was time ; for, the next mo- 

“ In time ! in time! ” she cried, clasping her hands joyously—* oh ! God be ment, her horse fell as if it had been shot, and rolled over on its flank, in the 
thanked; in time—but speed, we must speed.” death agony. 


« Come then, sweet girl, come quickly.” A loud and prolonged shout from their pursuers hailed this event as a certain 

Her hand was already on the latch of the door, when the first stroke of noon! prognostic of success ; and in truth, though Raoul’s Andalusian was a beast of 
clanged heavily from the castle clock, and as she crossed the threshold, her ten thousand, the double burthen he now bore, and the long distance he had been 
father’s figure met her eys, scarcely ten paces distant in the corridor to the left ridden in hot haste even before that race begun told on him fearfully, and at ev- 
hand. ery stride the pursuers gained on them. 

But she was quickwitted, and her all was at stake. With the speed of light,| ‘They were now thundering along the road, which here ran close to the river, 
she darted down the passage to her right, and before the old lord could conject- following its every curve and winding, and as they turned the salient angles of 
ure what she was about, cast to a heavy iron door which closed an intersecting its course, they might mark the approach and uote the brandished weapons of 
passage, shot the bolts with a firm hand, and bounded down a turret staircase the pursuing multitude. 
communicating with a postern in the outer wall. “here is but one hope for us, Blanche,” cried Raoul, firmly. “ To 

But ere she had made ten steps, she heard her father’s voice shouting loudly, leap the river! There is uo ford between this place and Saint Etienne ; 
“ Treason ! ho! treason! ‘l'o the court ! to the postern! Adrian! ho! to arms! my veterans guard the bridge ; once over, all is safe. Speak, dearest, shall I 


Treason ! to arms ! to arms !” try it?” 
And instantly the rush of many feet below and without, announced that she —“* Is there a hope ofclearing it '” 

had little’ime to lose. | « Were Charlemagne fresh from his stables, and I alone in the saddle, there 
She flew, rather than ran ; she reached the stair foot, and her hand was ex- were a certainty ” 

tended to unlatch the postern door, when Roche en Regnier crossed her. “Is there a chance now !"’ 


‘‘Ha! my sweet lady,” he said with his fell sneering smile, “ whither, ‘* As one to five.” 

away so suddenly ! You have mistaken your way a little, allow me to lead you —‘“* And the alternative '” 

back to the hall”—and he put forward his hand as if to detain her. | Encumbered thus, in that torrent, inevitable death.” 
But she had not relinquished her dagger and with an eye of of lightning, and | ‘* And otherwise we must be taken |” 


a hand as firm and true as steel, she lifted it. ie We must." 
« Back, sir, back, or you run upon your death! TI meant it for myself, but— { * Then try it, in God’s name. Better a thousand times death with my own 


back !” she added yet more vehemently—* or you are dead !” for she thought Raoul, than life with that dastard !” 
he was about to rush upon her. | * My own brave Blanche !” 

But daunted by her determined words.* and brandished weapon, the dastard Then he drew in his bridle, and for ten minutes breathed his steed, and held 
hesitated. The moment was gained, the door clanged behind her, she was in the ‘him in so hard, that the pursuers were now scarcely fifty paces distant, and 
narrow court, with the wall and sallyport before her. Two men came running sliouted more near their triumph and derision. 
towards her, servants of the household ; but on!y one of them was nearenough | Suddenly, turning his head right on the raging torrent, he slackened his rein, 
to detain her, and he was an old follower of her mother. dashed his spurs rowel deep, and with a clear and ringing whoop, Raoul sent 

She was about to address him with words of entreaty. when he held his finger Charlemagne at the wild river 
on his lip with a hurried gesture, tripped his foot over a stone, and fell heavily Just as his forefeet left the sand, he brought his keen blade edgewise 
to the ground, shouting as he fell, ** stop, Madeimviselle Blanche, stop ' Trea- dewn, eruel scourge! over the gocd steed’s quarter—with a shrill cry, 
son ! ‘Treason !” hali neigh, half shriek, the generous brute bounded—not an eye looked on 

“ Brave Martin !” muttered the girl, as she saw the action, “ good old man !” that leap, for instinctively they winked with awe ; every heart stood still for a 
and in an instant she had cleared the saliyport, and was at liberty. second. 

Her lover swung her to the embroidered saddle of the palfry, placed the reins _ !t wes won—they were over, and their very enemies, astounded into admira- 
in her hands, and crying, “ Ride, ride for your life towards St. Huenne, Blanche. 08 by the great daring of the deed, shouted applause, and waved their hats on 
Ride !” he turned the horse’s head and gave it a lash on the croupe with his own the further brik, as they pulled up their panting steeds. 
bridle rein that sent it up the road at a sharp gallop. _ None dared to follow—for none there were lovers. 

Before he could mount, however, the sallyport flew open, aud three men rush- 49 hour more, and St Etienne was gained in safety. The king’s mandate 
ed out on him sword in hand. in a second his rapier was out, and crossed with W4s shown, and ere a week elapsed, the hateful contract abrogated, Blanche 
their clashing blades. ‘lhree passes, and the boldest of the three went down, |£4¥ her hand to Raoul, while the bells rang jor joy in Notredame de Paris. 
never to rise again, run through the body from breast to shoulder! A rapid Old Charlemagne had a deep scar so long as he lived on his right quarter, but 
feint, another pass, quick as the fire of heaven, and the blood spouted from the how he was prized and cherished by that brave lord and lovely lady,—he who 
shoulder of the second, and his sword arm fell powerless ! ‘he third inan stood bad won more than their mortal bliss. 
one thrust, which he parried, and then threw away his weapon and rushed back =“ But tell me, Raoul,” said Blanche, ere the dread leap had been taken—“Tell 
into the court impeding halfa dozen other vassals who were rushing, with pike ™€ of Norroway, the gallant falcon — the bearer of my let ter—next to this good 
and musket, to the rescue. horse, my preserver. : 

Raoul turned, vaulted into his saddle, buried his spur rowels deep into his“ Poor Norroway,” replied Raoul, with asigh. « Brave bird. He brought 
horse’s flank ; the cleft sod fiew into the air. and he was gone like a thunderbolt Me indeed a letter, but he was dead ere I read a line. He dropped at my feet 
on the traces of his flying mistress, unharmed by a scattering volley, which rat- with a glazed eye and broken heart, true until death.” 
tled after him unheeded. : : * Alas! ‘To win us life !" cried Blanche, « but he shall have his monument 

In any ordinary circumstance, the escape of the lovers might have been deem- #4 motto.” 
ed secure, for before horses could have been saddled, and men mounted, they And so he had ; and in the garden of the ruined Chateau Ventadour the hawk’s 
would have gained so great a start as to render pursuit unavailing ; but it so Sf@ve is shown to this day, with this inscription on the stone—* True unto 
happened, that most of the guests having come on horseback, the stables were death, Norroway.”—TJllustrated Magazine. 
filled even to overflowing, and many noble and swift animals were standing in 


the courtyard caparisoned, and ready ; so that ten minvtes had not elapsed after KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, 
their flight was known, before fifty horses, as fleet, and fresher than theirown, BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
were spurring in headlong pursuit. The keeping up of appearances is a disease not peculiar to one individual or 


Away ! away! Raoul soon overtook the palfry, and plying with his heavy one class. All the world is always trying to keep up appearances. It is the 
hunting whip, drove it on at a tremendous pace up hill, and down dale, still cry-| means by which everybody deceives everybody, and more curious still, constan- 
ing out words of encouragement to the brave girl, whose spirits reanimated | tly deceives himselt. . . 
by the hopes of escape, and the presence of her lover, and kindled by the |; When any uafortunate individual fails in the attempt to keep up appearances 
excitement of the race, had filled her eye with light, and her cheek with all the rest of the world fies at him and teare him piecemeal. e is dragged 
colour. before judges appointed for the purpose, in a court solely appropriated to try 

Gallantly did she ride, leaning back in her saddle, and holding her beast well ‘such fools ; and there placed in confinement, that he may not have the opportue 
together with the reins, and now shaking it boldly at the leap of some fallen tree aity of again disgracing the world by failing in his attempt to keep up appear- 
or rain washed gully. Away ! away ! and for awhile they gained on their pur- ances: nime-tenths of his jadges and detractors all the while trembling on the 
suers, and their hopes waxed high, and their hearts were elated. verge of the same destructive fall : yet they smile on, as if in the greatest state 

But ere long, the palfrey began to fail, its flanks laboured, its eyes) Of security, lavishing their means with troubled souls, because they must keep 
rolled, and its nostrils were injected with red blood. Its foain hung in)up appearances. 
streaks of ropy salver from its clung jaws, it drew every breath with deep ruck- | The worid is always straining and overreaching itself, in all its grades, to be 
ling ~~ ; jim the one above it Every one wishes to be thought something more than he 
« For life! dear girl! for life '’—cried Raoul de Ventador. “ Hold him up) or she really is. ‘Thus you see the maid of all work, or family drudge, hunger 
yet. Force him on yet awhile—for life ! for life! Ifonce we may cross the Loire for her holiday ; and when it arrives, fag herself to death by wandering through 
we are saved. I have a torce of fifty lances there, and the king's mandate, to, the streets in her best things—inany degrees too fine—with a veil and boa which 


stay this marriage, and bring you before him ! __ {she must put in her pocket before she returns home : merely forthe fleeting van- 
And, at the words, she took the beast again, and held him on his legs with, ity of being taken for somebody who did not know the nee of a mop poe vl 
marvellous skill. and, for so slight a hand, with strange power. bing brush. 


They crossed a bridge ; and in the vale beneath them the young Loire, | Many a man who is obliged to keep up appearances by dressing well—which 
here a wild and mountain stream, scarce thirty feet in width, but very deep jis avery expensive part of the delusion—must cut down his expenses in other 
and rapid, lay outstretched glike an azure ribband, with the yellow horse quarters ; consequently his lodging loses in respectability of situation what his 
road running beside, ten or twelve miles in long perspective, at the end of coat gains in texture and cut. To have his boots always in an undeniable state, 
which lay the bridge, by which alone they could cross, and the walls of St. jhe must put up with a second floor back ; and if insane enough to indulge in a 
Etienne. taglioni with velvet facings and Llama shawl, suppers must be represented by 

For life ! for life ! but fainter grew the palfrey’s efforts, his leaps were shorter hard biscuits. 
each one than the last, his breathing groans were painful. He rolled toatevery ‘fhe cheap locality in which this kind of single appearance lives is of very lite 
stride, and staggered, and if not upheid by the sure hand of that splendid horse-| tle consequence to him. His cautious mancuvres to get out of it, from his ner- 
woman, he must have fallen half an hour before. |/Yous apprehension of being seen by the world that really cares nothing about 

But now Dome clang of their pursuers hoofs, and their fierce shouts jhim, are amusing and droll. He pops out suddenly with a ied glance 
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around, to see that the coast is clear; the door is slammed to with a nervous’ ed by a few showy generations, until it descended to him in the shape of about 


twitch, as if he placed the trap upon the domestic demon in possession of his se- 
cret. But before emerging from the end ofthe street into the world, he looks 
up at the name of the street, when, seeing all right he starts out upon the broad 
pavement, defying the world to say or believe that he had cleaned his own boots 
of unexceptionable make. 

The keeping up of appearances is in the main a drollery, prompted by vanity, 
pride and folly ; yet in many cases it isa thing of much pathos, and through its 
workings are shown some of the most beautiful feelings of our nature. We can 
see unmoved the stripling issuing from his widowed mother's door to seck the 
drudgery of his office, that promises him, ere long a remuneration that will ena- 
ble him to place that fond mother in comfort—sce his nicely folded collar, white 


six hundred a year, shuddered as he looked at the paltry sum that was to keep 
him in the fashionable circle to which he was so much attached, and out of 
which he would have ceased to exist. His carriage must be put down! ‘That 
udmirable conveyance, the envy of his brother beaux. His embroidered coats, 
the admiration of the world—the fashionable world—would be ridiculous with- 
out all the luxurious adjuncts of servants, carriages, &c. Six hundred a year 
could not do it. Despair seized him at the idea of cutting off a single domes- 
tic from his establishment, or one frog from his coat. He knew too well that 
the lynx eyes of his dear fraternity would perceive the defalcation in an instant, 
and triumph in his declension. His whole life having been hitherto spent in 
pondering on the color of his chariot, and cutting out paper patterns for his tai- 


as snow, falling over the scrupulously brushed jacket ; and the old silk handker ‘jor, he felt that he could only live as he had lived, or die. He was feeble- 


chief tied on by her careful hand to guard against the early morning cold. In a 
neat paper packet, he bears his frugal dinner, unknowing that his mother makes 
her tea do for dinner and all, that she may have a comfortable meal for her dar- 
ling boy on his return: thus touching on the very verge of starvation that he 
up appearances. 

e clerk of narrow stipend who alone did brilliantly is taken in by appearan- 
ces, until he finds it impossible to disentangle himself from the enthralments of 
blue eyes and ringlets, and jn that moment, which most men have in their lives, 
proposes for the fair one to the old people, cunning in keeping up appearances. 
who accept him accordingly, and he soon marries a young lady with a very 
nice voice, and a charming performer on the pianoforte, that is left behind her 
for her younger sisters to practice upon. 

Here begins his struggle to keep up appearances. He must cake and wine 
his friends, or they would think him as poor as he is. ** To be poor and seem 
a0, is the devil,” say the old people, and he commits all sorts of follies accor 
dingly. In the course of time the first child is christened—everybody comes. 
This is about the lass scintillation. (Common sense comes to the young couple. 
and they find that they must pull up, or they will soon be unable to keep up ap- 
pearances at all. Now commences his hard work. Hats will get shabby, 
clothes will get seedy, boots are not everlasting: yet it wont do for the nattiest 
man in the office to lose his place in the scale. The young wife struggles, and 
does without her new silk dress, that he may have a new coat ; she cuts and 


j 


minded, but honorable. To get into debt was repugnant to his feelings as a 
gentleman, and he also foresaw that such a course would soon overwhelm him 
with disgrace. 

He pondered upon suicide, now that he might die without the fading of a 


_ single ray from his glory ; but he felt poignantly what a loss he would be to his 


followers and the beau monde, by whom he was looked upon as a pure and un- 
questionable pattern card 

Amidst these dark ponderings, a sudden light broke in upon him. His re- 
solve was taken. Bright and happy thought! If he could not shine all his 
life, he would shine half. He would illuminate this earth but as a sun, appear- 
ing brighter from its occasional absence, which left the world in darknefs. 

This strange resolve he accordingly put in practice, by informing all whom 
it might concern, that he intended to travel abroad to improve his taste—not 
in articles of vertu, or by antiquarian research, but in studying the elegance of 
foreign manners and costume. He continued the gayest of the gay during the 
remainder of the fashionable season in the metropolis, then flitted, no one knew 
whither, and no one had a right to ask. He had no living relative, and the 
friendship among beaux is of that quict, candle-light nature, that they feel no 
enthusiasin except in a crowd, and their knowledge of each other is only of the 
outside. 

Time wore on, and tailors and corset makers had become busy. London 
again opened its eyes, and the fashionable season had commenced. With it 


contrives to furbish up Jast year's bonnet, and with the aid of a new riband, returned our hero. Where he had been no one knew : where he came from no 


prople who are not too prying might really take it for a bonnet just sent home. 
er songs and her vanities are forgotten in her anxiety that they should keep 
up appearances. If asked to sing, she stumbles for want of practice, and seldom 
ee except to the baby. who is no great judge. 

he follows her husband to the door, on his morning departure, with the brush 
in her hand to take off the last bit of flue, or have another brush at his hat ; and 
he walks out looking at least five hundred a year, if not more : and no one, to 
look at him, would think that he was a man likely to tremble at a water-rate, 
for he keeps up appearances uncommonly well. 

Another child is born! His hat must get shabbier, and he has much more 
difficulty in oe gam J it for the public gaze. He sighs as he sees the summer 
approach, which he has hitherto welcomed with pleasure ; for he must lay by 
his cloak, which has been such a good friend to him during the winter, assisting 
him in every way to circumvent the prying eyes of his friends from discovering 
that his clothes were worn more than they ought to be, considering his grade 


one cared : but there he was—the ornament of his circle—the admired of the 
admired. He was No. 1. 

Before the rainbow of fashion again faded from the sky of ton, he vanished 
like a creation of the brain, or the brainless. ‘Tailors sighed, and carriage 
builders mourned. Season after season came and went—so did he. Age crept 
on him, but he still maintained his supremacy among fools. The hanging of 
his sword and the tie of his cravat were patterns: his manner of taking snuff 
was attained by very few—but to approach him was excellence : and so did he 
keep up his appearance, until he disappeared. 

But the secret of his being able to keep up such an appearance was this— 
and it is no fiction that I am penning : at the end of each of his performances 
or seasons, his carriage was packed, and his borrowed valet discharged with 
his hotel bill: his embroideries were laid in lavender, and he departed “into 
the depth of the cloud that shadowed Borgia,” which was a humble cottage 


near the sea side, where he boarded with a decent couple during his eclipse, and _ 


in society, which is, if he were not bitten with the general mania, something, amused himself in his banishment, by cutting out puzzlers for tailors, in paper. 


with three times his income. 
The consequences of all this is, that he gets into debt, and in his attempts to, 
appear very respectable he, in reality, becomes not at all so. His quarter's 
, though much increased since his marriage, is bespoke twice over. The 
baker turns morose, and the butcher savage ; he gets nervous and timid, and is 
afraid of his own knoekery and he undergoes an hourly torture, because he will 
keep up appearances. ‘He will have a larger house than he wants—he will 
ive wine to his friends when they dine with him, although he mentally calcu 
es the value of each glass as his dear friends swallow it, with the full belief, 
that the more they drink the more he is gratified, for from appearances, he js well | 
able to afford it. | 
His wife, although a good one, knocks herself up both mentally and bodily, 
in providing and cooking a more profuse dinner than is necessary, because peo- 
ple should think that they were very well off ; and sees them to the door, on. 
their departure, with the most reckless flaring of wax candles; when, if any 
one of the party were to return for his umbrella, he would be greeted by the 
smell of their rapid extinguishing, which she is sure to perform before the echo 
of their footsteps has ceased to sound down the street ; whilst her husband is 
making the bottoms of wine into one bottle to be carefully put by. After ate-, 
dious putting away, and the selecting the borrowed from their own, they craw] | 
off to bed, solaced in their fatigue by the hope that they have astonished their 
friends and kept up appearances. 
An old lady some years ago, who belonged to a family of some standing, vol- 
untarily banished herself far a field from the locality where she was known, that 
she might save part of her stipend to remit to her elder sister, who still lived in 
the house that the family had occupied in more prosperous times. She paid her 
regular visits, few and far between, as if she were as richas ever, which she 
managed to do by coming by the cheapest conveyance to the nearest posting 
town, and rattling in from thence to her native place in style. Here, for a short 
time, she lived in the luxury of keeping up appearances as they used to be, by 
which she was repaid for all the rest of her time being spent in almost penury. 
At last her sister died, and she came, in her turn, a lone woman. to reside in the, 
family house. She gave her sister, of course, a splendid funeral, worthy of the’ 
family, and invited all the highest of her acquaintance to follow in honor of her | 
ancient name. | 
After the interment she left her two old servants to keep house, who were as, 
jealous of her honor as herself, and proceeded to her distant home to settle, as_ 
she said, her affairs there, ere she took permanent possession o/ the family house. 


Thus he lived a harmless, silly life; a victim to keeping up appearances ; and 
died satisfied that he had gained immortal glory in the fashionable world, by 
his tact. 

In some professions the keeping up of appearances is most essential, though 
commonly understood, and hardly wearing a veil. The young medical practi- 
tioner must keep up an appearance. He can scarcely ever succeed without a 
carriage. A wet umbrella and muddy boots bespeak want of ability. Conse- 


_ quently his arrangements for home must be limited, to pay for his horse’s corn, 


and carriage wheels : his house, therefore, is like that which you see, in a pan- 
tomime, painted on the scene—there are window curtains, blinds, brass cages, 
and brass plates, labelled «day and night ;” but if you were admitted through 
the door, you would find the same empty void that exists in the aforesaid pan- 
tomime house. All this delusion is quite necessary in the every day world, 
and he could not rise without it. 

Many a young chemist and druggist is forced, for the sake of keeping up 
appearances, to lavish the whole of his little funds in his shop, in harmless 
rows of bottles and jars, perfectly innocent of contents, but labelled with 


names denoting all the horrors of medicine. His inner room, shielded from 


public gaze by the highly French-polished door and plate glass, is comparative- 
ly a den furnished in the most scanty manner, being 
Parlor, kitchen, and all.” 


| But it can’t be helped ; he must keep up appearances. 


In a country town on the north road, a surgeon, who was his own dispenser, 
was celebrated for his stylish shop, his stylish turn-out, as also the whispered 
style of his living ; for, when patients called, they were shown into a handsome- 
ly furnished apartment, the folding doors of which were left ajar. If early in 
the morning, they had a glimpse of a splendid urn and tea service, of appar- 
ently the most costly kind ; or, if late in the day, a table, scrupulously elegant, 
laid for dinner. ‘The plate and silver covers, with the glistening glass and de- 
canters, promising a kingly repast. This struck them with awe, and gave them 
a very high idea of the doctor’s wealth and ability. 

A bluff and honest farmer, who was collector of the rates, found some diffi- 
culty in getting a heavy one—just made, from the young doctor; so, one day 
seeing him alight, touched him familiarly on the shoulder, and followed him in. 


| He was asked politely into the show room, and was dazzled, as others had been, 


by the glimpse of the dinner-table. After stating the reason of his call. he 
said that a gentleman placed as the doctor evidently was, ought really to hold 
out no example to poorer people to avoid the payment of necessary rates ; and 


She was absent for some months upon this errand. merely to economise after \that it might militate greatly against him should it become known. 


the dreadful expenditure incurred by ber sister's funeral. i] 


She returned, however, apparently consoled for her Joss, and gave her stiff | 


ceremonious parties exactly as her sister had done before her. ‘lime wore on! 
and she died, but not before she had provided for appearances, which she did 
by her house and costly furniture to a distant purchaser, that the people immedi- 


ately adjacent might think he inherited it, and leaving her cottage far away, 


The doctor listened to him with patience: then, with a frank smile, ied him 
into the next room, and begged him to be seated and take dinner with him. 
After some short trial at evasion, he consented ; and the doctor, with the most 
undisturved countenance, raised one oO: his silver covers beiore the expectant 
eyes of the hungry farmer, when a single chop was discovered. flanked by two 
potatoes. ‘The farmer started aghast ; for he had expected to see some rich 


with a small annuity, to the old married couple who had served her family so es under so choice a cover. 


faithfully. She then devoted the remainder of her effects to her own funeral, 


« You see,” said the young doctor, «that I treat you with frankness. 


which was to be as splendid as the money could provide. Thus having made |This, and the like,is my usual dinner. This sherry at my side is innocent of 
ow: onemges to be deposited in the family vault, she died, fully satisfied that she a sea voyage. Itis made in my kitchen: itis simple toast and water. To 


kept up appearances to the last. 


‘keep out of debt, and to keep up appearances, J am forced to limjs my appe- 


Some fifty years ago, a young man who found himself the last of his family tites ; and I am actually as poor a man at present as there is in the town. 
with the small remainder of a once splendid fortune, which had been squander-||With the aid of this outward show my prospecte are brightening, but it is 


yf 
| 
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| We had abeautiful sunset ride, with irregular streaks of light and shode 
istriping the landscape like the skin of a tiger, to Foster's tavern. which was the 
‘point whence we were to plunge into the woods to reach our destination. 


1847. 


sometimes a hard struggle. ~ shew you this, because I know your character 
and trust your discretion witt ay secret ; wishing for your good opinion.” 


After this strange intervie, the doctor's gig was often seen bowling down >stinal 
the lane to the farmer's beaut: | home, and his tiger had to fetch him late in At daybreak the next morning we entered the wilderness, striking into a cat- 


the evening from his comfortab « quarters, more than once: and many won- He path. Richards with his axe ; Sloat,my coadjutor, with his chain ; Kelly, 
dered where was the charm in «ne blunt old farmer's conversation for a man) With his flag, and Johnson, with his compass, and myself at his side, each of us, 
of the doctor’s erudition aud elegance. also, with the exception of Johnson, whose instrument was heavy, shouldering 

Time discovereth all things. He rolled on, and the gossips found that it) 4 canvas wallet of provisions. All around was an immense labyrinth of trunks 
was the farmer's fair daughter that kept the gig so long at the gate—which jand leaves, through which wound the path. ‘The innumerable birds made the 
eventually brought her home with orange flowers in her bonnet. ‘The old man} forest one sounding instrument, and scores of small woodland shapes—rabbit 
dined with them, and the covers no longer covered a single muttun chop; and/and squirrel, fox and marmot—every now and then crossed our track. 
they were never more used for the sake of keeping up appearances. |, It was not long, before we came to the old road used by the emigrants, be- 

A fussy old woman in single blessedness, who lived in a large town not ma. fore the turnpike was built, traces of which can be discovered to this day. from 
ny miles from London, and who was celebrated for the brightness of her brass) ‘the Hudson to the Delaware. Now obliterated amid the smiling meadows and 
knob and knocker, the polish on her windows, the whiteness of her steps, and| grain fields—now used as a lane for the harvest wagon to reach the barn, and 
the constant beating of her carpets, always received her unexpected visitors) the cattle the stream—now as a byway for the farmer to emerge upon the turn- 
with a style and preparation as it they had not been self-invited. ‘The dinner pike—now beaten into acart road for the passage of wood through the ouk 
was unexceptionable, and startling as to quantity, when the visitors knew she \groves, and now shrinking into a mere footpath leading from one homestead to 
would have dined alone had they not had the luck to be invited to stop. The  anotier, its existence is anything but eontinuous in old Orange. ‘Through the 
large joint and ponderous cheese shewed splendid housekeeping ; the pudding ‘orests of Sullivan, however, it assuines a definite shape under the name of 
and tarts were delicious, but very large for such a small establishment, she on- * the wild turnpike,” and can be followed plainly from * the Gap” of Shawan- 
ly keeping two servants,—the keeping up of such appearances didn’t seem to) gunk Mountain, to where it strikes “ the River,” as the Delaware is universal- 
put her at all out of :uc way. Nor did it, although her income was small, for| ly termed throughout the adjaeent region. At the point where we reached it, 
an inquisitive friend, one unfortunate day, discovered the secret of all this ap-|its appearance was very beautiful. It presented a straight vista for a quarter 
parently wasteful luxury. in the absence of her kind entertainer from «se room, of 4 mile, carpeted with thick green sward, and bordered with the bushes, trees 
she stood at the window, wiich looked out into the busy street, and saw her! and saplings of the forest. The shadow of the morning now enveloped it with 
friend’s little maid-of-all work ».agger, with a load carefully covered, across the) here and there gold dashes, like a painting of Rembrandt. 
road to the cookshop, and return with the napkin only in her hand, and present-|| We bounded into this delicious green vista, each with a merry shout, and 
ly proceeded in like manner to the cheesemonger’s. __ |{brushing the dew from the grass pushed swiftly onward. We soonarrived at 

The fatal truth was discovered. The cookshop-keeper weighed his joint,|\a leafy arch, dropped gracefully by a birch tree, from which point the sylvan 
last up, and lent it to the managing housekeeper, who returned it when done! jroad wound and turned and twisted as much as the most picturesque eye could 
with, and paid for the wanting weight. ‘The cheesemonger also lent his most wish. Frequently our feet struck great roots stretching across the entire way 
massive cheese in cut, ind was paid on its return for the nibblings ; thus she’ like basking snakes, owned by immense pines or hemlocks at the borders—and 
kept up appearances withont any waste, and astonished her friends with her jnow and then we entered under a complete roof of leaves interlacing each 
house-keeping. jother. Scattered along, were enormous trees, bearing toward the road large cute 

Appearance is everything. 1 man of genius in a brougham is very differ-||made by the axe, blackened now, however, by the weather, and in some places 
ently looked upon from the man of gen:us in a shabby hat and a split boot; nearly grown over by the bark. These are called, in the language of the back- 
and is paid for his genius accordigly. _ woods, “ blazed trees.” 

A man that anit be well with the world must appear to be well with him-|| In about two hours we came to the starting point of our survey. After a 
self. Everybody is eager to patronise one who can apparently patronise in his) hasty meal from our canvas knapsacks, we commenced our work. Days of great 
turn, and to give him a lift who can ride in his own carriage. Consequently! exertion, but to me most exquisite enjoyment, succeeded. How glorious that 
the necessity of keeping up appearances. ''week’s life in the woods was ‘ It was pure, unadulterated pleasure. ‘The mag- 

a ———— ||nificent forest continually around, with its colonnades, vaults, pillars, and out- 
LIFE IN THE WOODS. _ spread ceilings—its sober grays—its splendid greens—its rich yellows—its deep 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. | |blacks—its fragrance—its music—its monastic silence—its rushing voices—its 

Bless my soul, how hot it is! This office of nine appears to have enclosed, solemn awful solitude. Whether in the soft daybreak—the opening sunrise— 
within its walls all the heat of the village. The knowledge of this fact has the broad mantle of noon—the slant glances of sun-set and the starry purple of 
doubtless deterred all my clients from visiting me this morning, and something) might—this untamed, untouched, fresh, glorious wilderness, constantly filled my 
else (I suppose) has caused their absence for the last week or two. I wonder, eye with beauty, my heart with feeling, and my mind with thought. I was con- 
by the way, where clients contrive to hide themselves when a young lawyer first tinually falling into revery, while mechanically carrying my end of the chain, so 
hangs out his shingle. _jmuch so that Johnson would every now and then say, good humouredly, + Come, 

urrah! here comes aclient at last ; old Pester, the most litigous old crea-| come, S., step from the clouds one moment, and inform me how many chains 
ture in the village, with something in his hand that looks marvellously like a) you've made.” And then the play of limb and muscle—the quick flow of blood 
missory note ; doubtless tobe sued. jand tee exquisite sensations consequent upon physical effort—the utter freedom 

« Good morning, Mr. Pester! How do youdo. sir ? How are your wife and||from conventional forms, the sylvan meal under some spreading tree—the short 
children? So you've got a little business for me this morning! Well, I’li|/delicious rests upon the thick plump moss—the sound dreamless slumber at 
make out the Declaration immediately ! Against whom is the note! Let me||night, under the lopped and trimmed branches, and the rousing at day-break 
see it, if you please! ‘For value received I promise-—eh—what—oh the) with the first plunge into the fresh cool air, actually bathing, as it were, our 
devil! my own name! I'm very sorry, Mr. Pester. that I hav’nt the money|/persons in its delightful sweetness ; all these things made the time pass like 
about me just at this moment, but next week I'l] pay you '" fone continual strain of music. : 

Exit Mr. Pester with a threat. | The sun sank on the evening of the day preceding the one which was to 
Next week ! how many things are postponed until that somewhat indefinite meee yr the conclusion of our labors, brightly, as usual, filling the close leafy 
iod. It is a perfect reservoir of future plans, resolutions, and actions. ||wood of the forests with a golden glow. We left off our work, and after dis- 
Ah, here comes Johnson, the Surveyor '—Clever fellow is Johnson ! ''patching our evening meal, set about constructing, in the soft tender twilight, 
“« How are youJohnson ! Walk in !” our shelter for the mght. This was done by cutting four poles crotched at 
“ No, I thank you, S. I intend starting to-morrow morning, to survey several) top so as to admit horizontal cross-pieces, spreading hemlock branches over, 
lots in the Minisink Patent, near the Delaware ! Would you like to go!” _ and placing them upright along the sides, with the exception of the front, 
« Very much my dear fellow !” | which was left open. Stretching ourselves then upon the carpet of dry leaves 

«© Well you shall be one of the chainbearers. Good morning !” | and grass outside, we smoked and conversed until night drew her soleran man- 

“Good morning! I’m much obliged to you !” | tle over the scene. We then lit our customary fire, and after a song, and 

I was delightea. A vision of the cool shadowy forest stood up instantly be- \two or three stories, we crept into our “ bough house,” and resigued our- 
fore me, and changed the atmosphere of my room into a soft green twilight, selves to slumbers, sweet because dearly earned by toil. As for myself, I lay 
There were the broken roofs of leafy branches—the carpets of moss, clasping for a few minutes in a pleasant drowsiness, watching the fire flashing into our 
the feet closely yet delicately as it sank within them—the dim arcades, and the. covert—playing upon the faces of my motionless companions, and causing, 
cold springs dripping from the wet rocks. In short. I revelled for an hour in. with its fine gloss, each twig and leaf of our walls and ceiling to stand out dis- 
delicious anticipations of the pleasures before me. Being of active habits, and jtinct and clear. As sleep crept more decidedly and deliciously over me, the 
fond of pedestrian exercise, the prospect of hard work attendant upon a weeks’s flames seemed to be dancing a minuet, more violently every instant, then they 
surveying through the wilderness, had the effect of alluring rather than deter-||blended into a waltz, and finally glided away down a dark avenue of the 


ring me, and I longed for the hour we were to start. forest. , 
e morning at last came bright and golden. Some twelve or fourteen miles}, A piercing scream awakened me. All of us started to our feet simultane- 


of the distance to the contemplated scene of operatious, lay upon the Turnpike, padiy. 


and accordingly, a two horse wagon was procured from Wilson, the tavern keep- 
er, who was the greatest jockey in the county. At the time appointed forleav- 


ing, about two hours to sunset, Wilson came driving down the slope of the vil- 


lage street, standing up and leaning far back, with his arms extended to the ut- 
most, and his hands tightly grasping the drawn reins, ejaculating every now and, 
then, ** Whoa Joe, whoa Bill ;” evidently intending to convey the impression| 
that he had the utmost difficulty in holding his horses, when in fact it was Jost 
as evident, to those that knew his tricks, that he could hardly coax them eut of, 
their laziness into even a tolerable display of speed. He had succeeded, dfter 
great exertion, however, by the time he was near the tavern porch, in forcing) 
one rough ill-visaged brute into a limping canter. momentarily threatening to 
subside into a trot, and the other?a shadowy wall eyed creature, into » strained) 
trot that appeared on the instant point of being hurried up into a canter. Mak 

ing a wide sweep, accompanied by two or three more “* whoa boys, whoa fel- 
lows”—he drew up before the porch with a prodigious and fioundering empha- 
sis. Packing in our necessary apparatus, and then ourselves, (mem. one survey~ 
or, two chainbearers, a flag man and axe man) we prepared to start. As Wil- 
son gave the reins into Jelaeen’s hands, he whispered with a great display of 
secresy (a habit gained from “ swapping horses” without witnesses under horse- 
sheds) « that this was a leetle the greatest pair of horses to go that ever rein 
wasdrawed across,” adding “ as for Bill, (the cantering one) Mr. Johnson, 
darn me if he isn’t the nicest saddle beast that ever you throwed your leg 


lcussion of it. 


** What's that—what's that '” went from one to another in the first 
confusion of the sudden waking. Again came the shrill, though distant shriek. 
and with it the knowledge that it was the cry of some wandering panther. | 
went out into the open air, and found it was in the gray of the early morning. 
A dreamy glimmer gave to the trees, crowding in myriads around, the appear- 
ance of an undulating motion, while in the east 1 could perceive broken streaks 
of faint light. ‘The damp fresh breeze shed upon me the odors which it had ex- 
tracted from the forest, and a few chirpings and twitterings began to be lieard 
all around and above. The light in the east became momentarily stronger— 
the trees ceased their motions—and the twitterings and chirpings became loud 
and general. We were on a long narrow ridge, called, in the parlance of the 


country, a ** hog’s back,” with a deep = on one side, through which flowed 


astream. I advanced to the edge and looked down. A heavy body of mist 
not only filled the glen but had ascended half way up the breast of a high hill, 
which swelled trom the opposite side. 

Our rude morning repast having, in the meanwhile, been prepared, I took my 
seat by my companions, and was soon deeply engaged with them in the dis. 
rief as was the time, however, we allowed ourselves in this 
matter, a great change had occurred during its continuance in the scene around. 
A clear gray light pervaded the woods, and as! advanced once more to the 
edge of the glen, an the mist in the act of ascending. Beautifully did this 
beautiful object of nature exhibit itself in its way to the sky. I stood and 
watched its charming tricks, and lovely graces. Now it would blend and 


” 
over. 


|wreathe its folds into the most grotesque and fantastic shapes, and then it 


| 
| 

lf 
if 

| 
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would draw itself into a thin delicate veil, through which the trees on the hill Johnson and [I handling the oars. As we rounded a little point we started up a 
side would commence breaking. First, a trunk would become visible, then a duck habited splendidly in green, white, purple, and azure, and frightened tre- 
branch, thenthe top, then the whole perfect shape, while another tree near it mendously a tall crane that was pointing his great bill upward with the wrig- 
would peep out, then shrink back, then seem to waver for an instant, then give (gling half ofja fish disappearing within it. As we shot nearer,he gave greater precip- 
one start and stand boldly forth. Sometimes all the trees would be playing! |itancy to the downward flight of the unfortunate victim by a shake of his head 
“bo-peep” with each other—next they wouldswim in downy billows, or look and made his long legs flv in a track of foam toward the shore. 
as if sunk half way into silver mountains as another body of the vapor was How soft, how sweet, how holy the hour, and how bright and beautiful the 
sent up by the breathing stream. Higher and higher rose the mist toward the ‘scene. The sun had disappeared—a golden space was gleaming in the west, no 
summit of the hill, blotting out the trees, and causing them to ffutter into sight, cloud was visible and quiet bruoded in the breathless woods and on the glassy 
until at last the whole body floated away—a pure smooth cloud—into the soft waters. The dashing oars awakened hollow echoes and e’en the ripples, born 
azure, barring, however, a white curl trimmed around an immense fir tree upon /as on we glided, struck with loud murmurs on our ears. But however dis 
the brow of the hill, like ascarf. As I stood gazing at it. the tip of the tree I was for “ poetics,” my companions evidently came to fish. Fish they did, and, 
became richly tinted as if a winged ruby had lit upon it—the soaring mist-| after a while, so did I. Still I kept one eye at least upon the rich silken colors 
cloud glittered with a violet tinge—and al] the green summits around me seem- that were flushing and paling.and brightening and dying in the most marvellous 
ed to break at once into the pure flame of sunrise. ‘manner on the great looking glass around me. We thus urged along a fleeting 
Hastily returning to my companions, | found them all ready to commence jhour gathering spoil plentifully from the placid depths. 
work. The forests looked very bright and beautiful, with long vistas of rosy | A light breeze then rising, we set up a small mast and sail with which the 
light pong far into their depths. One, in particular, extended from the skiff moved along softly and gently in the sweet gray twilight that was gradu- 
bough house, a spacious path of lovely radiance, and along it, Johnson signi- ally melting upon the scene. We watched the stars appearing one by one up- 
fied, lay the first path of our survey. on the surface of the wrinkled water and dancing there with golden feet—the 
The labor of the day now commenced. tree along the banks, as their forms became blurred, then expanded into one 
Johnson thrusts his tripod into the soft black mould of the forest, twists his! ‘another, and then shaded into a dim blank mass—until at last the twilight dar- 
face most knowingly over the compass at the top, and waves the flagman to kened into night. We then turned shoreward amid the clamor of innumerable 


plant his staff at a certain point to which his sight is directed. _\frogs that appeared to think not only that they ought to have the scene to them- 
“ A little more—(slapping his cheek with a report like a pistol)—confound jselves, but that each one had the right only to be heard. 


the musquitoes—a little more to the north, if you please, Mr. Kelly—there—' 
that’s right,” he exclaims, as the flag gleams—a little red spot—above the 
bushes. | 


After the fire was kindled, my companions went to their slumbers in the 
bough house. 1! however feeling wakeful concluded upon an hour or two’s vi- 
gil. I stretched myself upon a dead mossy trunk, just without the immediate 
influence of the fire. and surrendered myself to the sway of the hour and scene. 


Whack—whack—whack—sounds Richard's axe aimong the thickets, clear-) 
ing the way, and—crash—as a large sapling falls. 
f Bloat and myself now chain up to the flag, the former leading, and planting 

e@ measuring pins, and I extracting them as I arrive, and keeping tally., 
“ One, two, three, four—ten chains and fifty links,” I shout, as we reach the, 
flag, and down goes the report upon Johnson’s tablets. 

Again he plants his compass, and this time he screws up his eye most omin- 


'|An inexpressible solemnity amounting to the deepest melancholy took posses- 


sion of my whole being. My companions were for the time forgotten, and I 
seemed alone in this profound and awful solitude of primeval nature. Civilized 
life appeared like a distant dreamfwith its*passions, its strifes and its heartaches. 
Naught was real but the wild scene in which I was, with its dark shapes of 
trees, and the innumerable stars looking down upon me. In addition, the breeze 
had freshened and was rustling through the trees in sad and wailing music. It 


ously over a laurel swamp. Soon Richards is laying about him right and left’ 
among the long glossy leaves—the red flag quickly flutters within the depths of lseemed the voice of the past awaking in my heart the most tender aud sorrowful 


the foliage, and Sloat and I follow. But one moment, reader ! were you ever emotions. Scenes of joy forever fled, and hopes of light forever darkened arose 
caught in a laurel swamp? I mean a thick, large, wet one! If younever before me—sad, oh sad, that wailing wind! it sounded my heart to its depths. 
were, you know nothing of Pandemonium on earth ; if you were, you'll remem-| There was something also very exciting and mysterious in the blackness 
ber it, I'l] warrant. | which rested within the forest, and I at length found myself irresistibly impelled 

You are on a ridge, we'll say, and looking down (in June) upon a broad thea enter. I groped along through the murky bushes andfbetween the black 
sheet of the most beautiful creamy flowers imaginable. The sun sheds a gol- trunks, catching glimpses momentarily of the stars through the clefts of the 


den gleam upon the blossoms, for they occupy a space open from the forest, branches above, I at length came to a little open space formed by the uproot- 
with the exception of dead hemlocks, fairly streaming, like the old patriarchs, ing of a large tree, and sat down. ‘The wind had by this time increased very 
with beards and locks of gray moss—and tamaracks covered with scales of considerably and was rushing through the forest with loud and violent force. 
lichen, and drooping, as if only half alive with being continually in damp places. All the different tones of the great harp beneath the hand of the mighty player 
You descend the slope to gather a boquet. Such a number of large, splendid) were sounding. I could distinguish the deep surge of the spruce—the rapid 


chalices meet your gaze that you are bewildered fora choice among them. flickering of the maple, ana the hoarse rumble of the shaken oak. Now the trees 
Larger and still more splendid ones entice you farther in, until, before you ‘would mingle their sounds in one yell of agony, as the great billow of the turbu- 
know it, you arein anet. You attempt to advance—the tough branches, reach- jlent past dashed upon them—the different voices would again seperate upon 
ing above your head, interpose a barricade there—you turn to the right—you the ear, and all at last sink away in a temporary lull, the soft fine humming of 


might as well attempt to break through a chevaux-de-frize—to the left—the | 
same—behind, by the path you came—that is obliterated by the elastic bushes. 
All this while, your feet are sinking into a consistency that—as far as you know), 
has no bottom. You are, in fact, only preserved from falling, in your opinion,, 
into Symmes’s region, by dancing from one foot to the other, as fast as possi- 
ble, and holding on like grim death to the branches around, that have a faculty, | 
however. of stretching beyond all belief. In addition to this, such clouds of 
musquitoes! Why, you are almost afraid of opening your mouth, lest they, 
make a desperate charge down your throat—and then such stings as they, 
carry—good heavens! they are awful. These winged fiends keep one hand 
going constantly, and, sometimes, you are obliged to let go the branches, and, 
while sinking to your knee in the black mud beneath, thresh about your per- 
son like a drowning man to preserve your senses. ‘Then, after driving off the, 
enemy for a moment, you lift one leg after the other out of the mire, with a) 


the nearest pine running into the stillness, like the after sound of the stricken 
bell, and sinking within the soul as if a loved one whispered, until the whole for- 
est would once more burst out into tumultuous fury. 

Suddenly, in one of these short lulls, { heard a low rustling approaching me 
upon the dry leaves of the forest surface. Rustle, rustle, rustle—slowly and 
cautiously the noise crept nearer and nearer, until somewhat disturbed, I gazed 


f around. While looking | became aware of two ferocious orbs of green flame 
glaring from out the murky{darkness, full upon me. Instinctively I grasped at- 


my side for something of defence, and my hand coming in contact with a large 
stick, I threw it in the direction of the gleaming eyes, and, starting to my feet, 
uttered aloud shout. The stick came in contact with some substance—the 


'leyes fairly blazed, and I heard a fierce snarling and gnashing ofteeth. The ate 


oms of flame then disappeared, and retreating but reluctant and pausing step 
succeeded, until the rustling ceased in the distance. As the wild cat (for such 


loud “ sock, sock,” and flounder along with the ghost of a hope of, after 
awhile, emerging. 


it doubtless was,) thus left me, I started to rejoin my companions, and soon came 
to the grassy place where the bough house was situated. Emerging upon it, I 


You are in constant dread of snakes, also. It appears just the place for! 
them You, therefore, feel « ticklish” every time your foot sinks below, and 
you lift it with a jerk, just as you would pull upa trout, fearful lest a great 
— is hanging at your toe. 

ur laurel swamp proved, however, a dry one, and the axe of Richard made 
the path plain and easy through it. We continued at our work, except a half) 
hour at dinner, until near sunset, when we ran out the lines “to the place of 
inning” 0 our last lot. Our task was now completed, with our monuments 


became sensible of a strong penetrating smell as of burning wood, pervadi 
the atmosphere, which was also quite thick; so much so, that the stars look 
wan through it. Sweeping my vision around, I saw in the east a broad red 


'|stripe of light over the forests with an immense murky cloud illuminated at its 


lower edges rising above—as | looked, curls of bright flame flashed up all along 
the edge of this red stripe, and a low roar blended with faint cracklings broke 
upon my ear. The truth darted upon me in a moment—the forest was on fire. 
—TI rushed within the bough house, and awakened my companions. We knew 
however, there was no danger to us, for there was the lake, and the skiff could in 


pines,” “ hickory saplings,” and “* stakes and stones,” all established. | 


of * de 
A sheet of water had, for some little time, been seen in broken streaks, through 


a few minutes place us in safety upon it We therefore stood and leisurely sur- 


the branches, and, breaking through a thicket of saplings and bushes, alter we ‘veyed the scene. The forest was like tinder from the long drouth which had 
had set up our last monument in the shape of a pile of stones around the roots prevailec, and the fire driven also before the powerful wind, was sweeping down 
of a small chesnut, we found ourselves upon the margin of one of the small ponds upon us with tremendous speed. Higher and higher leaped the flames, louder 
that are interspersed through this region. __|jand louder came the sounds of their progress. A fierce glare lit up their quar- 

It was oval in shape, about a half mile broad, and perhaps one in length, with ter of the heavens, and commenced casting a lurid tint upon the sable pond, and 
sloping shores, and a steep conical hill at one side, bearing an immense pine jmurky ferest surrounding it. The scene was now momentarily brightening, un- 
tree on its summit like a plume. A narrow margin of sand extended around the til at last the sandy margin — the bough house—the nearest trunks of the trees— 
half circle of the oval or head of the pond, at which point we had struck it.’ the mossy stones and old wet logs in the shallows became visible, while enlar- 
There was a little grassy place beneath a rock, set like an ‘emerald in the mar- ging spots and spaces of flame could be seen far in the depths of the innumera- 


in, and here we determined to erect our bough-house for the night. Brightly ble vistas of the forest. 
As we were thus gazing upon the sight, a quick shape darted from the woods 


a the lovely basin in its thick woods, amid which the axe had evidently never é t 
sounded, its smooth surface gleaming richly in the slanting sunset, where we lard the next instant a large deer, in the very frenzy of affright, with his eye- 
stood, but darkened in lengthening shadow upon its opposite or western bor- |balls bursting from their sockets, shot past us, and leaped far into the pond, 
ders. As he lingered, gazing at its peace and beauty, suddenly the glossy plate Scarcely had he disappeared before a wild cat, his long low frame stretched to 
of its waters in a small nook near us was broken, and a large perch gieamed (a furious speed, darted also by us and dashed into the water A blended howl 
up in a darting reach after an unlucky grasshopper, which had sprung from my |then broke upon the air, and several wolves, their necks bristling, and their eyes 
foot, and there alighted. | gleaming, came gliding across the margin, and likewise plunged, one after ano- 
This dosent us, after we had constructed our bough-house, to try our ther, in the reddening flood. , 
luck also in catching. Falling to with a will our little structure was soon com-| So light had the whole scene now become, that we could see dark heads 
ted, and we cast about for the means of gratifying our desire. I had spent, of all these animals, their natural instincts overwhelmed in the presence of the 
ee the preceding summer, two days at the pund fishing, and yanercns, 44 common danger, moving above the rough crimson surface, seeking the safety 
knew that a skiff was to be found somewhere. So, while the others caught shi- of the opposite shore. : 
ners for bait, I searched for the skiff, and finaily found it among some water-flags. | We however still lingered until we saw a huge wall of fire approaching us 
Every one in this region is in the habit of thrusting his fish-line in his pocket with a quick and wavering motion, raking the trees before it, as the cradle rakes 
whenever he enters the woods for any length of time, and consequently, we,|the grain. Deep rumblings and cracklings, blended with the howling of the 
were provided in this particular. All things being in readiness, we pushed off, furious wind, the screams of the escaping birds, filled our ears. 


| | 
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At last, as the intense heat of the advancing elements began to flush our fa. | 


ces we betook ourselves, with our instruments, to the skiff, and left the shore. 

The scene was now nearly atits height of fearful grandeur. As far as the 
eye could extend swept a line of fire, its flanks advancing while the centre, 
from some cause was remaining almost stationary. A moment's recollection 
however explained the reason. | have stated that the pond had been visited 
before. by me, for the purpose of fishing. I knew, consequently, that a stream 
put into the pond, at a pout a little below where the bough house was built, 
after running a paraliel course with the head of the oval, and athwart the path 
in which the fire was advancing. Its parallel length was quite broad, diminish. 
ing rapidly however upward. ‘The fiames had doubtless rewched the border of 
the spacious part of the stream, and had there been arrested, while the upper 
wing had crossed the narrow channel above, and was rioting in its free course 
along the side of th» pond, the lower wing. having met with no obs.ruction what 
ever, sweeping somewhat in advance along the opposite border. Ou moved 
these fearful wings, the forest melting as it were, within them like snow in 
water. They had just completed the circuit of the pond downward, their ends 
blending with each other, when the |ine in front, having completely overleaped 
the-watery barrier, rushed up to the narrow margin. The bough house was 
shrivelled, and the little grassy spot swallowed, in the twinkling of an eve ; 
while the flames hissed along the edge of the water as if in rage at being thus 
stopped in their career. The whole scene had now reached ies climax of sub- 
limity and magnificence. ‘I'he shores rising into slopes, as before stated, where 
ever the eve turned was one mighty amphitheatre of blazing fire. The roaring 
and crackling were tremendous, drowning even the tumultof the wind. ‘The 
sky was a dome of crimson, the tossing waters flashed the same deep huc so 
that our skiff seemed rocking in blood, and abroad was shed an almost scorch 
ing heat and blinding light. Great mountains of smoke cont:nually rolled up 
and were hurried tumultuously off by the rushing and rioting wind. Birds were 
darting in every direction uttering the most plaintive cries, and frequently drop 
ping in the waters, suffocated by the smokes while now and ther agonizing 

owls and piercing screams rang from the burning forest proclaiming the tor 
ments of the wild animals, deer, wolf, bear and panther. that had been caught 
in their dens and recesses, and were consuming in the fiimes 

The greatest variety was apparent in the blazing spectacle. Here great 
gulfs and caverns opened of such keen splendor as to be alinost white, there 
rolled immense billows dashing up fiery spray, resembling what we may sup 
pose of Hell surging in its horrors 

Fiery serpents seemed darting through the smoke froin tree to tree, twin- 
tap flashing around stem and branch and licking them as the Anaconda 
licks its prey previous to swallowing it. Red banuers gleamed tro.n out the 
smoke —long pennons fluttered, and sun-like streaks fell and glanced, like the 
— of a furious battle field. 

isions of the most exquisite beauty and grace were also everywhere percep- 
tible. 
flashing beauty arrange! themselves from trunk to trunk like the vines of Lom- 
bardy—rich sparkling lacework ran among the leaves—blazing co\umns would 
support a blazing do:ne with deep red vistas opening to them—a gorgeous tem- 
ple—flowers and wreaths and diadeims and thrones glittered for an instaut — 
all appearing like the phantasmagoria of some wizzard summoned purposely 
by him to amaze and charm the senses of the beholders. 

But the last scene in the magnificent draina was the crowning one of the 
whole. Happening to cast my eve toward the conical lull before mentioned, 
plumed with its lofty pine tree. near which we had now floated, I discovered 
that the fire had not only reached its base, but was rapidly ascending its sides 
Up, up, it swept its gleaming way, seizing upon the sinaller trees and devou: 
ing them in an instant, and raging among the oaks and hemlocks, until there 
was a perfect chaos among thein each falling from—in company with—and 
against the other, as if a host of demons was there engaged wm fierce strife 
amid the horrors of their own elements. Up, up, still went the flames until 
the whole hill was enveloped —a blazing pyramid. The pine tree yet towered 
untouched, but now a serpent of fire darted around its trank which rose like a 
naked pillar to a yreat height ere the spreading out of its branches As the 
head of the flame shot in its ascent, among the limbs, a singular spectacle 
was developed. 

An immense eagle was seen on the apex of the tree, with wings drawn up 
and long neck stretched downward, as if in the act of striking in mingled wrath 
and terror. 

There stood thé devoted bird, doubtless above her eyrv, endeavoring to pro- 
tect her helpless brood. It was fora moment only she was scen—a red streak 


like the tongue of tne fiery snake darted against her ruffled breast, and we | 
could see her burning shape falling, fluttering and writhing athwart the lurid | 


crimson, down into the rolling and heaving gulf below 

A few minutes more, and the whole body of the fire, its aliment being de | 
stroyed, swept away from us before the wind, it its awful and devastating) 
course. We watched its progress, mowing down the forest as it passed ma- 
jestically onward toward the Delaware, un il its light sank again into a broad |n- 
rid stripe reddening the portion of the heavens above it. We then wore out 
the remaining watches of the right, as well as we could, amid the clouds of 
smoke that still ascended from the desert of blackness around, wntil the sun 
rose, pale and sickl!;, and showed us the w:de and smouldering waste of ruin and 


desolation.—{ I/lsutrated Magazine } 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


BY MRS. GORE —CHaprTER x.—(Continued ) 


« Shut the door, Hetty!” cried the old man, totteriug back into the cottage 


and sinking upon the settle, the moment his guest disappeared through the gar. 
den-gate into the lane. *+ Shut it after him lest he should be tempted to re 
turn. Shut it, child, and boit it!” continued he, with almost hysterical vio- 
lence. And Esther could appreciate the restraint her uncle must have been ex- 
ercising over himself in the stranger's presence, from the violence with which 
his emotions now burst forth. 
Heavy sobs, broken by incoherent ejaculations, escaped his heaving breast 
« The wretch—the ruffian!” cried he. + He to speak disrespectfully of my 
r boy '—He to triumph over Luke ! — He to threaten !—He to exult! And 
to be obliged to listen to him, Esther, and stand by without an angry word between 
my lips, while he was darting his looks into yours, and taking the measure of 
your shape with his hateful eyes. What would your cousin have said, Hetty, 
could he have seev him!—And J said nothing! J utterred never a word !— 
Like a poor convicted wretch I sat by, prepared to meet with submission what- 
ever insult he might be pleased to offer to me and mine !” 
« Do not distress yourseif in this way, uncle.” pleaded the poor girl. 
gentlem’~, whoever he may be, spoke you fairly, and seemed to mean you no 
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Graceful arches would form for a moment and then sink —festuons of | 


| were nearly as much tobe pitied as Esther and her uncle. 


** Means me no harm!" inuttered poor Downing, with a haggard look. 

** People who have undergone much trouble, get to look upon every body as 
an enemy,” persisted Esther. 

** If you were acting this morning, my dear child under orders from your poor 
were oll - aa the old man, ** you cannot but be aware that his anxie- 
ty of late has arisen froin the threatenine a me ingi 
tre to jestion.” enings of a man who is bent upon bringing 

* Bringing him to justice?” interrupted Esther Harman, turning as pale as 
death. ** No, uncle! | knew nothing of the kind. Since the poor feliow lan- 
ded in America, he has written to me trou, time to time, telliag ine only that he 
was well and thriving; but never why he had quitted England, or whether he 
ever intended to return to it again. At first, indeed, | offered to join him, ae 
soon as the labour of my own hands afforded me means for the voyage. For 
then | fancied him poor, and that my assistance and presence iight be a com 
fort to him. Butas soon as 1 found how much you had done for my cousin, and 
iow greatly he was prospering, | eeased to make further plans or further offers, 
fancying that, after all, his trip to America had been a mere speculation—an af- 
fair of money-tnaking, the unlooked-for success of which had perhaps made him 
look above me—perhaps forget ine.—perhaps forget himself.” 

** Poor fellow! poor Luke!” murmured his father in scarcely audible ac- 
cents. 

* And so I took what comfort I could, uncle, and determined to trouble him 
no more,” added poor Esther, in a till more desponding voice; * though, in 
spite of all [ could do, he was still uppermost in my thoughts,—that is, he was 
all my thoughts,—ald my object,—all very life,—he has been, God knows, 
ever since we were children together, threading daisies on the Norcroft mea- 
dows I worked the less hard, indeed, from the ume [ knew it was all of no use, 
ind that, hoard what earnings | might, they were never to take me to him! 
But a short while ago there came a letter by post, not like the rest, sad, and 
short, and cold, but like a leave taking letter, teliing all—ad/ that is in the heart 
vecause there ts no further use in concealment. In that letter, uncle, he ex- 
planed why he liad never asked me tu joiu him, why he had ceased to remind 
ne of my promise to be his wife; because, prosper as he might, a great peril 
was always suspended over hin; and that never, never would he oppose me to 
the shame which might at any moment overtake him and darken his remaining 
‘days 

Ay, at any moment—at any moment !"' muttered the unhappy old man. 

“ He even tuld me the cause of all this trouble, uncle,” added Esther, in a 
‘faint voice, **and very terrible was it to me to learn for trath what [ had so of- 
ven guessed ull my heartached again. But from a.i he said of his feelings and 
nis reasons for abstaining from waking me his wife. | determined iustantly to set 
out for America, and yom him. ‘I'he inoney IJ first culiected is still untuuched. 
For though! had given up all thoughts of the voyage. | should have taken shame 
‘to myselt to have used a shilling of 1 for anv other purpose.” 

** Poor girl !—Good girl!" moaned the father of Luke. 

* Aud vext week, uncle, | sh«!! embark at Liverpool. You will not betray 
ne to my brother’ No, no, you will not betray me. Since my poor mother’s 
death, | have not held myself accountable for my doings to any at Norcroft ; 
where { was forced to hear my cousin spoken of in terms that unmade iny blood 
ireeze mm my veins.” 

* You are guing—you, a young and delicate girl, are literally going to join 
him in America!” faltered the astonished clerk. 

‘Since it was huinbleness aud wo: pr.de which inace him forbearto ask me,” 
diced Esther in a lower voice, * why should I hesitate! From something in 
ihe letier, however, a fear he expressed that you might have wanted courage to 
execute 4 grievous commission which he had charged you, I thought it better, 
vefore | sailed from England for ever, to visit Warling-wood. From the way in 
which you found me occupied this morning. you can understand my purpose. 
jit as fulfilled. Thank God I had strength of heart to seek out that horrible 
iplace. For it was not too late, uncle. it was necessary that one of us should 
‘reach the spot. And now that my tasx is done, J can go in peace. Unless, 
(since you say that the man who was here, just now, is the bitter enemy of 
Luke,) unless the sight of the lilies should have awakened his suspicions,—all 
is now safe.”’ 

Esther!’ said old Downing, removing his trembling hand from before his eyes 
and placing it in that of bis mece. * Esther, you are a good girl,—a good and 
favhtal girl! You must take me with yuu. If | can manage to quit this place 
by stealth, so as to meet you at Bristol a 

* You can—you can!” interrupted his niece, anticipating with joy what was 
to follow. 

** In that case, my poor child, I will go with you to America.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
This warld’s wealth, when I think on 
Its pride and a’ the lave o "t, 
Fie, fie, on silly coward man, 
That he should be the slave o't. 
Oh! why should fate such pleasure take 
Life's dearest bands untwining. 
Or why sae sweet a flower us love 
Depend on Fortune's shining ! 


Burns. 


| While these painful scenes were passing in the quiet village of Hartington 
‘the amiable family so singularly frustrated in their expectations of inheritance, 


The first, if not the only care of the two girls, was their mother. At her age, 
the sudden loss of nearly two thirds of her income was a loss mdeed. ‘The pru- 
dence of Mrs. Colston’s habits of life during the first years of her widowhood, 
afforded sutticient proof that the splendours of affluence were not essential to her 
happiness. But the indulgences of the last ten had now become habitual ; and 
hard indeed was it to be forced to reduce her establishment, discard her at- 
tached servants, renounce her comfortable abode, and the carriage which her in- 
creasing infirmities rendered almost a necessary of life. ‘To secure all these en- 
joyments to their kind mother by a proper settlement, the girls had kept sin- 
gle during their uncle's lifetime ; and now, it was impossible not to regret their 
over-solicitude. For in the event of the marriage of either, Sir Clement would 
unquestionably have bestowed a dowery such as might have aflorded some com- 
\pensation for the eventual loss of the estate. 

On every side, their prospects were gloomy. The comfort of their mother’s 
declining years was destroyed ; nor would cither of them listen to the generous 
leagerness with which a hoine was offered to her both by Colonel larpent, and 


Sir Henry Fletcher. 


The | 


« Remember the fable of the old man and the bundle of sticks,” said Cecilia 
when the ltater pleaded for the immediate fulfilment of theirengagement. “T. 


eomeles each other, we must remain together. Poor mamma must not b° 


| 
| 
4 
} 
| 
f 
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é So plausibly, too, as she had disguised her flagitious inten- 
For, tions, under a pretence of generous consideration for his interests! So spe- 


though neither Aldridge nor Mr. Boscawen, her London lawyer, afforded much ciously as the whole family had hurried their departure for the country, in or- 
encouragement to commence the amicable suit suggested in the first instance, the der to be out of the way of remonstrance or reproach, on the public aunounce- 
cost of which would be a heavy burthen on her reduced income, Col. Larpen'| ment of their wretched compromise with the man they had proclaimed an im- 
saw things with more sanguine eyes. On two points he was as firm as a rock ;|postor and swindler ! 
viz, his determination to overcome Miss Colston’s disinterested scruples about) No wender the distracted man rushed home for the solitary indulgence of 
becoming his wife, and his advice to resist to the utmost the pretensions of |his indignation. At Colonel Larpent’s age, for he was on the verge of forty, 
one, who, with the perspicacity of a shrewd mind and honest heart, he had ney- jand more than one silvery thread was intermingled with his rich*brown hair, 
er doubted to be an impostor. | |the affections of the heart are neither lightly bestowed, nor easily resumed. 
“« In offering to Mrs. Colston the means of carrying on the suit,” said he to His passion was not the impetuous but transitory passion of aboy. His love 
Sophia, after endeavoring to stimulate anew the courage of the family, ** I am) for Sophia was all the stronger tor the reverence by which it was sobered ; like 
incurring no risk ; so do not, I entreat, renew your praises of my generosity. a lamp that burns brightest and longest, whén the flame is not allowed to rise 
On the contrary, I am merely securing a noble fortune to my wife. For my too high.—And forced to abjure not only all hope of making her his wife, but 


wife you are, and must be ! With your equitable principles you cannot act‘so |all power of remembering her with affection, his future life became a blank. 
unfairly by me as to withdraw your plighted word, merely because your mother His children,—the childrea she had adopted as her own,—the children whom he 
is forced for a time to reduce her establishment.” ||nad ceased to consider motherless since she had callec them hers, came run- 
« “ You must make allowance for our being at present a little stunned by the ning to meet him ; and as he looked at their bright eyes and thoughtless 
blow that has befallen us,” replied Sophia. “ It requires something more than’ smiles, and reflected how grievous a change had been wrought in their desti- 
philosophy to enable one to meet with composure so sudden an overturn of all|jnies, he was forced to lift the youngest little girl in his arms, and conceal his 


the projects of one’s life. For years past, all our thought has been what we were {ace amid her flowing curls, that his gathering tears might fall unnoticed. 


to do for mamma on the death of Sir Clement, and how her comfort and happi- What was to become of them! What was to become of him? 

ness were to be best secured. Not one of the old servants but had a pension| Winter having been absorbed by the negotiations between the two branches 
in prospect. And to see ail this suddenly extinguished ! To feel that, instead jof the Colston family, the spring was already come, to afford a fair pretext, 
of being able to assist her, and reward the others, we are about to become a||where pretext was wanting, for removal from town ; and Colonei Larpent, who 
burthen to her!” | ||was leading a London life, only to favour his daily visits to Bruton Street, felt 

“ That, at least, is your own fault,” interrupted the Colonel. <« You] that it would be impossible to remain there after a shock which had rendered 
well know how eagerly both Cecelia and yourself are waited for in homes oj| him a second time as much a widower as the loss of his amiable wife four 
your own !” before. He must instantly leave town,—he must instantly leave Eng- 

“ And would my wounded pride be soothed, think you, by becoming a bur- jland. ‘There was not a spot in the kingdom sufficiently far from her to ena- 
then on you '” cried Sophia, with a vivid blush ; “ on you, dear Charles, who jble him to breathe in peace. 
have already three children to provide for.” || As to these three little helpless creatures, whose buoyant spirits would be 

“ Ay, there it is !” cried the blunt soldier. “ Half the misery of the business,||insupportable, he would leave them at the rectory with their grandmother. 
if not the whole, is a case of wounded pride. Matters might have been a thou-||F’rom the moment of her daughter’s death, indeed, Mrs. Wigswell would fain 
sand times worse. Mrs. Colston, with nearly a thousand a year, has surel! |uave adopted them; and never were the old people so happy as when they 
enough for the common comforts of life Yourself and your sister carry with jcould get their grandchildren into the country fora long visit. 
yeu into the families into which you are about to marry (yes, dearest, in spite of | The following morning, therefore, he estorted them under the care of their 
all your remonstrances and denials, | say again. ajeut to marry), the endow-)/faithful old nurse, to Hartington, It was Lecessary he should explain to the 
ments of youth, beauty, virtue, talent, and family connexion. Nothing want-||fond grandmother, by whom his preference for Sophia had been first encour- 
ing, you see, but money ; which, when you fancied it your own, you prized so ‘aged, that all engagement between them was at an end ; and,‘ little to his m- 
lightly, that you have taught me to measure its value as you then did. If you |dignation, the old lady, who had measured the merit of his future wife a little 
continue to dwell thus bitterly on your loss, I shall, in fact, begin to fancy your too much by the weight of her strong box, attributing his change of purpose to 
former high mindedness assumed.” prudential motives, warmly seconded his project of going abroad. 

These suggestions tended to brighten with asmile the dejected countenance|| ‘ His being out of the way at such a time would get over a thousand little 
of Sophia. Sat they did not blind her to the fact, that to bestow her hand on! junpleasantnesses. Since he had been so wise as to consider his children’s pros. 
the noble-hearted soldier, would be a serious injury to his children ; and she ipects before his own inclinations, Miss Colston would no doubt follow his ex- 

resisted so bravely in her refusal, that, unwilling to mistrust the steadiness o/ |ample during his absence, and make a comfortable settlement for life.” 
r affection, Col. Larpent began to attribute her resolution to a conviction | 


Colonel Larpent turned away with a sickening heart. Old and young were 
that, at some future time, her fortune would berestored to her, and jagainsthim. No one saw cause for regret or blame in a decision by which 
all her former projects realized. 


If such the cause of her hesitation, it was his |Avs happiness was marred for life. 

own fault ; for it was he who had inspired her with faith in the tenability of her | He almost regretted that he had not sent down the children to Hartington 
i |\with their nurse, unaccompanied. But he had wanted to see the place again, 
In the vague hope of being able to destroy the work of his hands, he hurried to before he quitted England. It was very dear to him, very sacred. There were 

consult ae eetited the family lawyer, to whom the care of their interests deposited the remains of that lost Eliza who, on her deathbed, had recommen, 

was intrusted ; and eagerly endeavoured to enlist his advice against the com. ed him to renew atsome future time, for the sake of his infants, the happy 

mencement of the amicable suit he had hitherto so warmly advocated. domestic life they had enjoyed together. And there had commenced his per- 
The prim solicitor looked a little suprised ata change so sudden. But having ception of the excellence of the high-miuded girl, who had at length consented 

seen Colonel Larpent in company with his fair clients throughout the inter- to become his wife. 


views to which their extraordinary dilemma had given rise, and concluded him) Every thing had then favoured his courtship. The old lady at the rectory 


to be one of their nearest relations, he did not hesitate to confide to him the ex- contrived to have him staying with her, whenever Mrs. Colston and her daugh- 
act state of the case. | ters were on a visit to Sir Clement ; nor was there a spot in the fine old park, 
«« Some weeks have occurred,” said he, “ since I had any communication on jor a drive in the adjacent woods, but was hallowed by recollections of Sophia 
the subject from the Miss Colstons ; and I am consequently in hopes that the , Often and often had they strolled together into the village, devising plans of 
itions which I was then employed to transmit to them, were the means oi future improvement ; how the cheerful green was to be respected, the horse- 
altering their views concerning the lawsuit.” | pond embanked, the lane widened and drained; and school-houses and alms- 
An exclamation of « propositions,” was with some difficulty repressed on the ‘houses erected on the site of the sawpit opposite the Black Lion. And while 
lips of the blunt soldier ; for nothing of the kind had been couhced to ium by tho ¢ olv el exasa ed with the eve of a practised engineer the capabilities of 
Mes. Colston or her daughters ; and he was unwilling thet Boscawen (whom the}me shu tue heist 1 once hal they paused at old Downing’s cot- 
he supposed to be apprised of the terms on which he stood in the family) should tage, on pretence o! begging one oi his choice carnations ; but in reality, to 
suppose that reserves, in matters of pecuniary interest, existed between himseli, bestow a few kindly words on the poor old man, whose family misfortunes ren- 
and Sophia. ‘dered him an object of compassion at the Hall, 
* Little as I foresaw such a compromise at the commencement of this un-| Very grievous was it to revolve these recollections in his mind, now that he 
towasd affair,” resumed the lawyer, «I cannot but admit that the marriage pro-| was visiting Hartington without one cheering hope. Spring was budding from 


deserted in her change of fortunes by the children to whom she has devoted posed by Sir Mark, affords the only probable chance of securing any share or 
her life.” portion of the Colston estates to the daughters of the late Colonel. Peace- 
“ DoI ask you to desert her!” was the earnest rejoinder. ‘“ No! no! I making is not exactly the office of my profession,” continued he, with a grim 
would not have you lose sight of her, dearest Cissy, for a single day. You must smile ; “nor am | inclined to lose the thousands which such proceedings as those 
persuade her and Sophia to reside with us. There is room enough for you al! suggested by yourself to the young ladies, would have put into my pocket. Still, 
in my rambling old barrack of a house at Newtown Fletcher. I cannot, indeed, sir, candor forces me to admit that nothing can be more liberal than the intentions 
pretend to lodge Mrs Colston so well, or «iake her so comfortable, as she has! entertained by Sir Mark. In the event of Miss Colston’s acceptance of his hand, 
been in her charming house in Burton street. But she is sure of the rough and) he bestows a marriage portion of thirty thousand pounds on her sister, and on the 
ready hospitality on a Irish hearth ; and while you rule over both, my owndear- old lady an annuity of five hundred per annurn. Admit that nothing can be hand- 
est, as the lady and mistress, I cannot fancy that the old lady will be very un- somer. I doubt indeed, whether the late Sir Clement would in his lifetime done 
happy under my roof. Besides she will enjoy what you aud yours scem to prize as much.” 
beyond many a more brilliant privilege—the power of doing good. My people ‘* Nothing, indeed, can be handsomer,” mechanically repeated his astonished 
and place have been sadly neglected, Cissy. I shall not be able te spare you auditor. * And as you observe, a lawsuit under such circumstances is out of 
to look after them half so much as thev require ; and it would indeed be an, the question.” ¥ . 
act of humanitv were Mrs. Colston and Sophia to superiutend the schools || He scarcely knew what he was saying. He scarcely knew in what manner 
am building, and carry out a hundredth part of the plans you had formed for he inade his exit out of the chamber of Boscawen and Hatch, and with his hat 
on ap ’ over his eyes, stumbled down the worn and dirty stone staircase leading from 
Cecilia Colston was gratified, but not convinced. At her mother’s time oflife their dreary den to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘(he amazement which had fallen on 
it was essential that she should be independent ; and both daughters fully coin- |the mind of Sophia on Sir Mark Colston’s sudden inbreak at Hartington Hall, 
; cided in her project of retiring to the country, after disposing of the lease and was in fact scarcely more bewildering than that of poor Larpent, as he jumped 
furniture of her London house. into the first hackney coach that presented itself, conscious that his perturbation 
But when the moment came for quitting it, all three appeared to feel for the of mind rendered him no object for the streets 
* first time, the hardness of the fate that had befallen them. Not aroom inthe|| To be forced to resign her, after three years of unqualified love and confi- 
| house, scarcely an article of furniture, but was endeared to the girls by associa- |\dence,—resign her, at a moment when he had fancied her more than ever his 
tion with some moment or incident of their happy courtships. It was not the own :—when he had fancied his affection a necessary and sufficient consolation 
| good taste nor elegance of the establishment, (which had so readily secured a for her loss of fortune! And above all, to resign her with contempt and loath- 
tenant eager to purchase everything as it stood,) that moved their regret. But! ing in his heart ! 
i there was something of desecration in leaving to the enjoyment of strangers, His whole view of humam nature was changed. If the noble-minded So- 
those pleasant drawing rooms where their young lives had passed so happily ; phia Colston had succumbed to pecuniary temptation, who was to stand up- 
; and where each in succession had found her girlish happiness completed by aright? If the candid Sophia Colston had stooped to deceive by false preten- 
j declaration of attachment from the man she loved. ces the man who so implicitly trusted to her, what woman was henceforward 
A small cottage residence on the border of Hertfortshire had been eng: 
by Mrs. Colston, till a complete settlement was effected in their affairs 
} 
? 
} 
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every bough. The orchards were white with blossoms, the hedges fragrant 
with violets, the gaudy flowers of the crown imperial flaunting in the cottage 

dens, the meadows clothed with the emerald green of their first verdure. 
Coser thing was sweet, and gay, and vivid. The young leaves of the lime! 
trees on the green already quivered in the breeze. The beauty of the year was 
expanding in every point of the landscape 


jthe subject,” said the old lady, checking herself ; « for | remember he made it 
his earnest request that I would mention it to no living soul.” 

The Colonel felt as if his very breath were failing. ‘To divert Mrs. — 
well’s observation from his emotion, he tried to talk of old Downing. “ Was 
the old clerk released from his unhappy life, or had he only retired from of- 


fice 


| If you were able to delay your departure for a day or two,” replied the 


As soon as the good rector h k into hi ing.doze, and his lady re-. 
din old lady, you would hear him officiate on Sunday, as clearly and steadily as 


tired to install her grandchildren in their nursery, Colonel Larpent accordingly 
sauntered out into fe village, to pause at every well remembered spot conse- 
crated by memories of the past. 

After pausing in the church-yard to peruse as if for the first time, the mar-| 
ble tablet inserted in the old sandstone wal! of the church, “ Sacred to the 


ever.” 
+ And who, then, is the young woman that inhabits his cottage ! 


daughter, I think ?”’ said the Colonel. 
« A niece has been on a visit to him, the winter through, poor old man ; for 


it was too trying, under all the circumstances, to spend the long evenings alone. 


He had no 


memory of Eliza, the beloved wife of Lieut.-Colone! Larpent of the 5th Dra- it “ gs 208 
goon Guards,” and containing a just tribute to her virtues,—he turned with a Not, however, that John Downing seems much the better for Esther's Visit ; 
' being more broken within the last three months, than by all his family misfor- 


swelling heart into the narrow gravel path leading to the lane ; secretly re- 
proaching himself for having too well obeyed her injunctions ; fancying, per-| 
haps, his present misery the penalty of his faithlessness to the dead. 

ith his eyelids swollen with unshed tears, he did not care to retraverse the 
village. Turning, therefore, towards the Hams, between the high hawthorn 
— now almost in full leaf, he was passing without notice old Downing’s 
£ en, full of the last time he had visited the spot, on the plea of begging for! 


One seldom sees him out of doors now. One seldom sees him but at 
church. He and my husband are both of them ten years older since the death 
of poor Sir Clement. One never knew, my dear Colonel, till the poor old i” 
tleman was taken away, what consequence he was of tothe happiness of all at 


Hartington.” 
Colonel Larpent, anxious to retire early to rest that he might be up in time 


tunes. 


phia a flower from a far famed macrophylla rose-tree, (a present brought by) to cross the marshes towards Dover before the sailing of the Calais packet, was 


content to let the subject drop ; and when he bestowed his last kiss and bless- 


Luke from th i am, ide and glory of the} 
ing on his sleeping children, in the twilight of the following morning, the other 


poor old clerk,) when the sound of angry voices in the garden caused him 


turn his eyes towards the cottage. 


inmates of the parsonage were alsoaslecp. ‘The post-chaise was brought to 


he persons disputing together, were strangers to him ; nor, unless old Down.| the stable gate. Not a creature was stirring in the village, except the cock 


ing had died or been superseded in his office during the period he was so deep- 
ly engrossed by the affairs of the Colston family, could he account for their 
presence on the spot : the man being somewhat his own senior, and far too 
showily dressed either for that age or the place he was visiting ; while the girl 
who was addressing him, was attired in humble mourning, but of striking 
grace and beauty, From the colour of her hair and character of her general 


| that wasstrutting and crowing before the Black Lion, as if chaunting the praises 
of the man whose money had filled up the ruts and removed the standing pools 
from its favourite beat, to create the capital road along which the traveller was 
ibowling. It was not for some days afterwards,—it was not till the hurry, noise, 
and inconvenience of embarkation in a steam-packet, landing at the custome 
house, passports, and commissionnaires had subsided, and he found himself a 
fugitive from the native country he was beginning to abhor, at the tearing rate 


appearance, Colonel Larpent inferred that she was habitually pale, and habitu- t 
of the malle poste, that the singular scene in Downing’s garden occurred to 


ally reserved ; and that the flush streaming on her cheek, and the vivacity ap-. 
rent in her words, were produced by some unusual motive of excitement. 
Impossible not to connect these demonstrations with the unsatisfactory look- 
ing individual who was hurrying with unmeasured steps down the pathway ; 
while the poor young girl, with dilated eyes and heaving bosom, stood firm 
upon the threshold of the cottage, as if determined to sual it from intrusion. 


| the recollection of Colonel Larpent. 

The presence of that pleasing-looking young woman had been explained. She 
| was the niece and inmate of the old clerk. She was the Esther Harman of 
_ whom he had previously heard mention, as the sweetheart of one of Downing’s 
| unfortunate sons. But who was the man’ Who was the coarse-looking,— 

harsh-spoken,—gaudily-dressed man! the man to whom the girl had exclaime 


Had Colensl Larpent been aware of the relation in which che stood to hie ed as he hurried half-sullenly, and half defyingly down the footpath, « You have 


father-in.law’s faithful servant, John Downing, he would have instantly stopped, 
and offered his services as the redresser of her grievances, whatever they might 
be. But he believed these people to be new comers in the village ; and with 
the instinctive reserve of a shy Englishman, averse to intruding into the affairs 
of strangers, hurried onwards to the Hams,—leaving the lovers,—or husband 
and wife,—or whoever or whatever John Downing’s successors might be, to 
resume their quarrel] at leisure 

How little did he surmise, as he set foot on the velvet herbage of the Hams, 


and saw the water-weeds crested with their April bloom, waving with every rip-|, 


ple of the stream, how little did he surmise that the man whom he was secret- 
ly characterizing as a “ vulgar fellow,” was the one on whom, in the course, 
of the last four-and-twenty hours, he had been lavishing such a variety of still 
bitterer epithets ! 

On his return home, to share the frugal parsonage supper, and express his. 
final wishes concerning the children, (for he was to cross the country by Rom-| 
ney to Dover at an early hour the following morning,) Mrs. Wigswell. who had. 
hailed him on his arrival that afternoon with an exclamation that never did she 
see a man so altered in appearance in so short a time, became of opinion that! 


persecuted us enough! You have prevented our going to America! But if 
Justice is to be had in this world, you shall not haunt us, im this way, like an 
evil spirit, to hunt the old man into his grave !” 

What could this mean? Who was the fellow that had excited the poor 
girl to such an outbreak! Since they were not husband and wife, (a connexion 
which the instinct of his sex seemed to have suggested as an excuse for any 
amount of brutality.) the Colonel began to fear that all was not as it should be 
in Downing’s cottage. 

At length, the notion darted into his mind that the man he had seen under 
circumstances so disgraceful, might perhaps be Sir Mark Colston—the future 
husband of his Sophia ! 

Colonel Larpent had heard him described as coarse and vulgar ; and though 
it was to be expected that the new proprietor of Hartington would be attired in 
a suit of sables, Sir Mark was not the man, especially if a wooer, to concede 
more than the exact three months of mourning due to the memory of a kins- 
man. 

He now began to blame himself for not having interfered between the angry 
girl and her crest fallen visiter ; and above all, for not having more closely 


. 
him ef hem, paler wan cross-questioned Mrs. Wigswell. There was unquestionably some mystery con- 


than before. 
‘i \Inected with the couple thus strangely brought together. 


He was beginning to feel seriously anxious concerning his health ; and hav- 
furnished her with the address of the banker at Lausanne to whom she 
was to forward her letters, and of the man of business to whom she was to re-! 
fer in greater emergencies, Colonel Larpent became so embarrassed by her 
questions, that he tried to divert her attention from himself by talking of the 
and its changes. 
“ Yes! you must admit that Sir Mark is not behind hand with his improve-. 
ments,” rejoined the rector’s lady. ‘“ As my husband truly says, there cannot! 
bea stronger proof of his confidence in his right, than the readiness with which 
he is expending such sums of money on the estate.” 
“ The roads are certainly in a very different state from what I left them,” 
replied the Colonel listlessly ; « and I understand that the dilapidated park pa- 
lings are to be replaced by a substantial stone wall.” | 
** Of four miles in extent. A fine time for the masons !” rejoined Mrs. Wigs-' 
well. « But there are workmen employed on the property in every direction.” | 
* And do you find this man a personal acquisition ?”* demanded her son-in-law, 
with painful interest in the question. 

“ There is not, of course, the person inthethree kingdoms who, to my 
husband, could replace poor old Sir Clement !” was Mrs. Wigswell’s evasive) 
reply. 
re Still, you see nearly as much of this Sir Mark as of the late baronet ?!” 

“ He has not been wanting in attention to us,” replied the old lady. « But) 
perhaps I am difficult about manners and appearance : you, my dear Colonel, 
and the Colston family, having assisted to make me so. For I admit that—! 
But it is foolish to find fault with such trifles, where the main point is as it 
should be. Sir Mark Colston is a pious, benevolent, and considerate man ; and 
the cut of his coat and tones of his voice ought consequently to meet with in- 
dulgence.” 

“| am sorry that you cannot speak more flatteringly of him,” persisted the 
Colonel ; “ 1 was in hopes you would have found him a pleasant neighbour.” 

“ Nothing and no one could have made it pleasant to poor Wigswell to visit 
at the Hall,” replied the old lady. “I don’t say, however, but that it might have 
been pleasanter than it is. I am afraid that the circumstances of Sir Mark in 
early life, gave him a taste for low company. My husband complains that a 
strange set of people are always about him. But perhaps things may mend 
He talks of marrying. He seems anzious to marry. Sir Mark himself told me 
that his only motive for hurrying his improvements at the old place, was his de- 
sire that Lady Colston might find all complete on her arrival.” 


Nothing more favourable than travel to the development of reverie. Before 
Colonel Larpent reached Lausanne, he had framed so many hundred romances 
connecting together the various branches of the Colston family and John Down- 
ing’s cottage, that it was not wonderful he should think it worth while to de- 
patch a private and confidential letter to his old acquaintance, Aldridge the 
rey, suggesting private inquiries concerning the parties.—[ To he 


s 
Lewes atto 
continued. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


SPANISH MULETEERS. 

There is one class of muleteers which are but little known to European trav- 
ellers—the Maragatos, whose head quarters are at San Roman, near Astorga; 
they, like the Jew and Gipsy, live exclusively among their own people, pre- 
serving their primeval costume and customs, and never pany out of their 
own tribe. They are as perfectly nomad and wandering as the Bedouins, the 
‘mule only being substituted for the camel. ‘Their honesty and industry are pro- 
verbial. They are a sedate, grave, dry, matter-of-fact, business-like people. 
Their charges are high, but the security counterbalances, as they may be trusted 
with untold gold. ‘They are the channels of all traffic between Gallicia and the 
Castiles, being seldom seen in the south or east provinces. They are dressed 
in leathern jerkins, which fit tightly, like a cuirass, leaving the arms free. 
Their linen is coarse, but white, especially the shirt collar. A broad leather 
belt, in which there is a purse, is fastened round the waist. Their breeches, 
like those of the Valencians, are called zaraguelles, a pure Arabic word for kilts 
or wide drawers, and no burgomaster of Rembrandt is more broad-bottomed. 
Their legs are encased in long brown cloth gaiters, with red garters ; their hair 
is generally cut close, sometimes, however, strange tufts are left. A huge 
slouching, flapping hat completes the most inconvenient of travelling dresses, 
‘and it is too Dutch to be even picturesque ; but these fashions are as unchange- 
jable as the laws of the Medes and Persians were ; nor will any Maragato dream 
iof altering his costume until those dressed models of painted wood do, which 
strike the hours of the clock on the square of Astorga; Pedro Mato, also, 
janother figure costumée, who holds a weathercock at the cathedral, is the ob- 
served of all observers ; and, in truth, this particular costume is, as that of 
quakers used to be, a guarantee of their tribe and respectability. Thus even 
Cordero, the rich Maragato deputy, appeared in Cortes in this local costume. 


“ And did he state who Lady Colston was to be *” faltered the Colonel, still)) ‘The dross of the Maragata is equally peculiar; she wears, if married, 4 sort 


paler than before. 
“ T asked him ; for he spoke so jocosely asto encourage the question ; and 
he told me, laughing all the while, that it was a great secret ; that | had seen), 
the lady, that the match would probably startle me a little ; but that he hoped | 
I should prove afriend to his wife. I am to blame, however, for alluding to’ 


jof head gear, el caramicllo, in the shape of a crescent, the round part coming 
over the forehead, which is very Moorish, and resembles those of the females in 


the basso-relievos at Granada. Their hair flows loosely on their shoulders, 
while their apron or petticoat hangs down open before and behind, and is curi- 
ously tied at the back with a sash, and their bodice is cut square over the bosom, 
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At their festivals tvey are covered with ornaments of long chains of coral and 
metal, with crosses, relics, and medals in silver. Their earrings are very heavy, 
and supported by silken threads as among the Jewesses in Barbary. 

A marriage is the grand feast; then large parties assemble, and a president 
is chosen, who puts into a waiter whatever sum of money he likes, and all in- 
vited must then give as much. ‘The bride is enveloped in a mantle, which she 
wears the whole day, and never again except on that of her husband’s death. 
She does not dance at the wedding ball. Early next morning two roast chick- 
ens are brought to the bed-side of the happy pair. The next evening the ball 
is opened by the bride and her husband, to the tune of the gaita, or Moorish tly has 
bagpipe. Their dances are grave and serious ; such, indeed, is their whole , pillar, tapping lightly with your diminutive cane obtains at times a good 
character. deal of pleasant personal attention, use your eye-glass—which should re- 

The Maragatos, with their honest, weather-beaten countenances, are seen | *€Mble a dropsical double telescope in mourning— by leveling it at every 
with files of mules all along the high road to La Coruna. ‘They generally walk, !@dy within twelve feet of you when not directed to the stage,—this will 
and, like other Spanish arrveros, although they sing and curse rather less, are at once prove you are in possession of that extreme coolness and sel{-pos- 
employed in one ceaseless shower of stones and blows at their mules. The S¢9sion which constitute the chief claim to gentility in the upper ten thou- 
whole tribe assembles twice a year at Astorga, at the feasts of Corpus and the %4%4, but—as snow becomes slush when promiscuously trodden on—is con- 
Ascension, when they dance El Canizo, beginning at two o'clock in the after- |Yerted into impertinence in the vulgar. — h 
noon, and ending precisely at three. If any one not a Maragato joins, they all, 40 a#sumed acquaintance with the Prima Deans, Bes Seeeme ne boner 
leave off immediately. ithe fashion, that you will be “ behind the intellect of the age” if you do 

‘The women never wander from their homes, which their undomestic hus- °° describe her supper parwes with as much truth and accuracy as the 
bands always do. They lead the hard-worked life of the Iberian females of [rest of the “ Urren Ten” who have never been present at them. 


hegative sigh ‘Soh! indeed !’—elevate vour eve-brows—iuutter something 
about *twaste of time”—comparisons—vseless—Pasta— Lablache —Bellini 
|.—huin-a. bum, and lapse into severe silence. If they Aave been there 
and heard any of the above persons, let them talk, and forward the sub- 
stance of their conversation as an article for the ‘* Courier and Enquirer,” 
or ** Evening Mirror.” Be careful when a lady has done singing to reserve 
your applause ’till all else have finished, then lisp out brava’—by this 
means you will attract Aer attention to your kindness, and that of the au- 
dience to your Italian. Should you wish to patronise a ‘‘ male creature,” 
jalter the brava to bravo—this usually has an immense effect. If next a 


old, and now, as then, are to be seen everywhere in these west provinces toil- 

ing in the fields, early before the sun has risen, and late after it has set ; and it EFFECTS OF MUSIC. ’ 

is most painful to behold them drudging at these unfeminine vocations | Of the effects of music from the mere association of ideas, we have a re- 
P ging : |markable instance in the * Rans des Vaches” of the Swiss. There is nothing 


The origin of the Maregetcs hae nover bedn aecertaioed. Some consider|| triking either in the words or the melody of these airs ; but so intimately con- 


them to be a remnant of the Celtiberian, others of the Visigoths ; most, how-|| ected are they with thoughts of their mountain home, in the minds of this 
ever, prefer a Bedouin, or caravan descent. It is in vain to question these ig-|| . calf 20 Hea } 
‘simple and home-loving people, that no Swiss can bear to hear them played or 
norant carriers as to their history or origin; for, like the Gipsies, they have no | at 
traditions, and know nothing. Arrieros, at all events, they are ; and that word, @ foreign 
in common with so many others relating to the barb and carrier earavan||(nem was prohibited in the French army, where were many Swiss soldiers, as 
craft, is Arabic, and proves whence the system and science were derived by, (they were found to lead to so many desertions. We have also two touching 
jlittle instances related in a very unpretending, but highly interesting volume, 


Spaniards. || called “The Journal of a Soldier.” This man, and a companion, were taken 
NEW LAW BOOKS prisoners at Buenos Ayres, in the unfortunate expedition under Gen. White- 

A Treatise on Conveyances of Personul Property by Munroe Edwards, /0°k- During the tos 

P rar yee ||tuguese woman, settled with her family in the place. When he recovered his 

Esq., of Sing Sing—with familiar forms of mercantile correspondence. lliberty he proposed to marry her; but a difficulty arose. She was a Roman 


The Law of Descents: by John Ketch, with cuts, dedicated to John) . i “ 
Westervelt, Esq., Sheriff of New York. In this work the author has ex Catholic ; and, moreover, her friends would not hear of her marriage unless 
amined, with some nicety, the questions in relation to descents in a direct) \Donald would consgnt to remain, and live among them. Poor Donald was ina 
line, as well as in the ascending line. ‘|great strait. To renounce his home, was to snap asunder some of the finer 

A Familiar Exposition of the Law Regulating New Trials in Crimi ‘|fibres of his heart: and vet to renounce her he loved. was to break a tie nearer 

He consented to stay. His comrade tried to persuade him 


nal Cases: dedicated to Polly Bodine. by a member of the New York and dearer still. 6 Ct : 
Bar. | by every argument in his power to return, but in vam. At last, as a sort of 


The Touchstone of Modern Assurance: by the late Sir Doodlem Tiffy. | farewell, he took up his bagpipes, and played ** Lochaber no more.” The 
Dedicated to the Justices of the Marine Court well known air woke up in poor Donald the remembrance of his home. Tears 


The Law for Vender and Purchaser: dedicated to Joseph Pollard, of \rushed into his eyes, * Na’, na’,” said he, “I canna stay ; I'd maybe return 
Broadway, Auctioneer. By Mayor Mickle. i|to Lochaber no more.” The same writer relates, in a very touching manner, 

A Letter: by Hook’em Terhine, Esq., Counseilor at Law, to Fitzpatrick! the feeling that the sound of one of the songs of home produced upon him 
O'Bryan, Avocat Francuise: in relation to the question whether it is ne |when in Spam :— Here,” says he. “I enjoyed the beauties of the country 
cessary that an Attorney should be a man of ** good moral character.” \\more than at any former period. Often, when off duty, have I wandered into 

The Law relating to Bills of Exchange: with copious notes. By M | \the woods to enjoy the cool, refreshing shade of the cork trees, and breathe 
Y. Beach, to which is added the cases referring to the usury laws.—Opin-| the richly-perfumed air, loaded with the fragrance of innumerable aromatic 
ions expressed. ‘iplants. One evening, as J lay in the wood, thinking upon home—far sweeter 

« The laws relating to usury are odious.”.—The Sun. | than all the surrounding sweets —I heard at a smal! disance, music. It ceased 

“| regard the usury laws as stale, flat, and ceitainly unprofitable.”— | \all at once; then began sweeter than before. I arose and approached nearer, 
Theophilus Simpson, Pawnbroker. _|to avoid the noise of a small burn that ran rippling near where I had been re- 

Harper's Abridgement: (not after the mauner of Viner.) In this work (clining. I soon knew the air; I crept nearer, and could distinguish the words. 
it will be seen that in abridging a novel, or other work of fiction, the prin-| | became rivetted to the spot: that moment compensated for all I had suffered 
cipal characters may be left out with propriety. \lin Spain. I felt that pleasure which softens the heart and dverfiows at the 
wae on Moons: (a say Sse dedicated to the Schoolmasters of the’ eyes, The words that first struck my ears were— 

nited States. By Striker Birch, with cuts. aw 

The question whether a possibility can be assigned at law, ’ 
and, if it can, whether the possibility of the moon turning inty a Che- y 
shire Cheese could be conveyed in fee. By Lunatico Inquirendo, Esq ,||[Soon the voice ceased. I looked through the underwood, and saw four or five 
ASS. ||soldiezs on the turf, who sang in their turn Scotland's sweetest songs of re- 

Military Tactics: as applied to the law embracing sapping and mining membrance. When they retired, I felt as if I was bereft of all enjoyment. 

|L slowly retired to weep—to reflect—and spend a sleepless night. At every 


—fortification—playing the old soldier—stealing a march—attacking the | 
enemy’s flank, &c. &c. By General S ndbank, Counsellor at Law. opportunity I returned to the scene of my happiness, and had the pleasure more 
A Treatise on the Constitution: vy Dr. Benjamin Brandheath, M. D | than once to enjoy this company unseen.—Ker. W. Parson on Music. 


0.1. F., 0. F. F., N. 0. G, O., Mayor of Singaree, Grand Master of the H.| 
M.’s, &c. Ke. &c. 


Napoleon's Disguise Detected.—If the life of Savage Landor was written, it 
** What is the constitution ?” would be one of the most remarkable on record. He has lived much abroad in 
«The constitution is what is constituted.’”’—See treatise. | the most eventful times in the history of the world. He witnessed the pro- 
ier of the French Revolution; saw Bonaparte made First Consul; saw him 
HOW TO BEHAVE AT THE ITALIAN OPERA. and his armies go out to victory; saw and conversed with the greatest of his 
7” It cannot for a moment be doubted that ail persons professing a taste generals, and the most remarkable men of those times and scenes. His con- 
for music skould attend the Italian Opera whenever they can obtain a free |versation, therefore, abounds with facts and personages from his own actual 
admission—and thus by their countenance support the professors ot that) knowledge, of which mos: other men have only read, and many of which no one 
exquisite science. J has read. On the fall of Napoleon, he saw him ride, attended by one servant 
it is a peculiarity of an * Italian Opera” that there is not the slightest | |into Tours, whose inhabitants hated him, and would have rejoiced to have given 
occasion to understand one word of the langaage for the full enjoyment of him upto his enemies. He was disguised, but Landor recognised him in a 
its representation. Upon the arrival of a new Troupe, the Fashionable \moment. Hating and despising the man as he did, yet he never for a moment 
Young Gentleman, can by the aid of a foreign friend, at the small expense dreamed of betraying him He, bowever went close to the fallen emperor and 
of one glass ot claret (vin ordinaire) obtain a tolerable pronunciation of!|to uching his arm, said, You are not safe here. I have penetrated your disguise, 
the artistes names who support the different Musical Roles—so called, we! land others may.” “ Sir,” replied Bonaparte, “ You are, J perceive, an Eng- 
suppose, to distinguish them from the native Shakspeartan Loafers. The '\ishman. My secret is in good keeping.” He mounted and rode away, wholly 
next step necessary is the purchase of some kid gloves, about two sizes’ undiscovered by the townsinen.— William Howite's Homes and Haunts of the 
too small—(we never saw a gent at the Opera whose hands oh etna yas | British Poets. 
to burst through their lemon-colored trammels;) a case resembling a ple-| Leet Near X 
1 . ¢ La ..—Near Xanthus the leeches are gathered all the year round ; 
straw, and ‘but in the highlands only insummer. To collect them, people go into the wa- 
4: ter, wading about with their legs and thighs bare, so that the leeches may stick 
one who is proficient in every language under the sun, except his own.) ape . 
; Mate ; ‘|to their skin. They then scrape them off, and put them into a bag. The 
Having thus far completed your arrangements and taken your seat, you can, |) h h h a as hich th ki 
if possessed of mustache—(for, strange to say, al/ musical humbugs which came can ot 
are the top of the tree; PROFESSORS, the west branches; and CRITICS, | basket, 
follow Gahthe simile, the empty trunks, must be graced with these external and kept apart by twigs. Every day such of the leeches as may have died are 
\separated trom the living and thrown away. Smyrna is their usual destination, 
certificates.) If then you have MusTACHes and wish to pass for one of 
ey : tae be he bars ot| |Whence they are forwarded to the ports of France and Italy. The leeches are 
the above, the best way is to commence beating time between the bar 
the overture—accompanying each beat with a slight clatter of your heels, farmed by the Agas, but there is a profitable contraband trade driven. They are 
> sold by the gatherers for about one hundred and twenty piastres the oke ; which, 


and eful motion of your head. During the intervals between the acts | ut on 
apask babdls of * the Foe of time” in the Basso; the “* deficiency of exe leven though a great many die, gives a large profit to the merchant. Some- 
cution” in the TENORE ; and the pitiable “ lack of precisioh in some of the |times, however, all die.—Spruct's Travels in Lycia. 

upper tones of the sopRANo;” should your auditors differ, enquire if they) Onthe 19th Inst, Maj. James of the 77th Regt. shot himself at the Prince A- 


were ever at Paris; Italy; Madrid; or London. If the reply be in — Hotel, London. 
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AN INCIDENT ON LONG ISLAND FORTY YEARS AGO. | feel it necessary to make considerable alterations. ‘The comp!:cated pro- 

When my mother was a girl, the house where her parents aud their fa- cess of correction is again gone over. The Printer’s reader and the author 
mily lived was in a gloomy wood, out of the way from any village or thick, have again revises, and what they again correct is again attended to, The 
settlement. One August morning my grandfather had some business a num.- | |proof being now tolerably perfect, the labour of another is, in most large es- 
ber of miles from home, and he put the saddle on the back of his fa-\tablishments, called in. It is his business to read for press—that is, to 
vorite horse, ** Dandy,” (a creature he loved next to his wife and children,) search for the most minute errors with a spirit of the most industrious 
and rode away to attend to it. When nightfall came and my grandfather did! criticism. The author has often to be consulted upon the question of this 
not return, ek uy amen began to feel a little uneasy. As the night ad- captious personage, who ought to be jascute in discovering a blunder as 
vanced, she and her daughter sitting up impatient for the return of the ab- a conveyancer in finding out a flaw in a title deed. But in spite of all this 
sent husband and father, a terrible storm came, in the middle of which their activity blunders do creep in; and the greatest mortification that an author 
ears joyed to hear the well-known clatter of Dandy’s hoofs. My grandmo- can experience is the lot of almost every author, namely :—to teke up his 
ther sprang to the door, but upon opening it, she almost fainted in her mo-| book, after the copies have gone out to the world, and find some absurdly 
ther’s arms ; for there stood Dandy, bridled and saddled, but no signs of my vbvious mistakes, which glare upon him when he first opens the book, and 
grandfather. My mother stepped out and found that the bridle was broken, which 1n spite of his conviction that it was never there before, has most 


and the saddle soaked with rain and covered with mud. They returned sick 
at heart into the house. 

It was just after midnight, and the storm was passing off, when in the dreary 
still of their sleepless watch, they heard something in the adjoining room, 
(the spare room) which redoubled their terror. They heard the slow, heavy) 
footfall of a man walking. Tramp! tramp! tramp! it went—three steps 
solemnly and deliberately, and then all was hushed again. By any who in) 
the middle of the night have had the chill of a vague unknown horror creep 
into their very souls, it can well be imagined how they passed the time now. 
My mother sprang to the door, and turned the key, and spoke what words. 


of cheer she could force through her lips, to the ears of her terrified parent., 
The dark hours crept slowly on, and at last a little tinge of daylight was 


likely escaped his own eye, and that of every hunter of errors that the best 
Printing Office can produce, 

4 Heavy Load of Stakes.—Dan Marble occasicnally let off a joke that 
willkeep. He saw a fellow siaggering about the race track the other, with 
‘more liquor onthan he could conveniently carry. 
| ** Hallo! what’s tne matter now ?” said a friend, whom the :nebriated 
individual! had just run against. 

“* Wh—hic—why,” said the fellow, so drunk he was hardly able to arti- 
‘culate, ‘* wh—hic—why, the fact is, a lot of my friends have been b-b— 
hic—betting liquor on the race to-day, and they've got me to hold stakes 


for them !” Picaqune. 


Presents in Egypt.—To show you to what an absurd degree this system 


seen through the eastern windows. Almost simultaneously with it, a bluff. ‘ : ; 
voice was heard some distance off, and the quick, dull beat of a horse gal- is carried, | must tell you that one day when I had dismounted from my 
loping alung the soft wet road. That bluff, merry halloo came to the pallid donkey, at old Cairo, to visit some monument there, a pretty little kid ran 
and exhausted females like a cheer from a passing ship to starving mariners Up to me, and in the fullness of my love of animals, | raised it in my arms 
on a wreck at sea. My grandmother opened the door this time to behold and kissed it. An Arab immediately approached me, and holding out his 
the red laughing face of her husband, and to hear him tell how, when, after hand, stoutly detnanded “* Bachshish /” I enquired for what? and was ve- 
the storm was over and he went to look for Dandy, whom he fastened under ‘Ty gravely answered, for having kissed the kid which belonged to him! 
a shed, he discovered that the skittish creature had broken his fastening and ‘But an anecdote related to me by Dr. Adbort is still more delicions. He 
run away home—and how he could not get another norse for love or money, had been called in to attend, in his medical capacity, upon an Egyptian la- 
at that hour—and how he was fain forced to stop until nearly daylight. * dy during a long illness, and had done so with all the skill and kindness for 

* * * . Then told my grandmother her story—how which he is noted, but without having received a fee during the whole pe- 
she had heard heavy footfalls in the parior—whereat my grandfather laugh riod. Of course, he naturally expected that the usual remuneration would 
ed, and walked to the door between the rooms, and unlocked it, and saw be forthcoming at the close of his attendance; and accordingly when, in his 
nothing but darkness; for the shutters were closed, and it was yet quite a last visit, he saw the lady hold out her hand to him, he supposed that it 
while to sunrise. My mother and grandmother followed timidly, though Contained the reward of his labours, Not at all! the action was accompani- 


they now began to feel a little ashamed. 
shutters of one window, and his wife those of the other. Then with one 
sweep of their eyes around the room, they paused a moment—after which) 
such a guffaw of laughter came from the husband’s capacious mouth, that 


My grandfather threw open the ed by a demand on her part for Bachshish from the doctor, for having al- 


lowed herself to be cured by him. 
Mrs. Romer’s Tombs and Temples of Egypt. 


During the sessions at Wakefield, a witness was asked if he was not a 


Dandy, away in the barn yard, sent back an answering neigh in recogni-| husbandman, when he hesitated for a moment, then coolly replied, amid 


tion, 
Three or four days previously, my mother had broken off from a peach 
tree in the garden a branch uncommonly full of truit of a remarkable beau — 
ty and ripeness. She brought it in, and stuck itemid the flowers and other. 
simple ornaments on the high shelt over the parlor fire-place. The night 
betore, while the mother and daughter were watching, three of the peaches 
over-full in their ripeness, had dropped one after the other on the floor, and 
my mother’s and grandmother’s terrific imaginations had converted the harm- 
less fruit into cowhide heels! Here was the mystery—and there lay the 
beautiful peaches, which my father laughed at so convulsively that my pro- 
voked grandmother, after laughing a while too, picked them up, and half 
jokingly and half seriously thrust them so far into the open jaws of her hus-| 
band, that he was nigh to have been choked indeed. 1} 
How Mr. Jones Failed—Some men fail so frequently, that it may almost, 
be said of them, they do ‘‘ nothing else.” We wish they would all follow 
the example of Mr. Jones. 1] 
There once lived, in thecity of Boston, acertain Mr. Jones. The same 
Mr. Jones was an eccentric man—very much so; and among his many other 
peculiarities was that of failing in every two years. Some people now a) 
days have the same extraordinary habit. Mr. Jones always paid his credi- | 
tors fifty per cent—no more nor no less than fifty per cent. 


A very dig- 


the laughter of the Court, ‘Nae, Sir, I’se not married.” 

** My dear Poily, | am surprised at your taste in wearing another woman’s 
hair on your head,” said Mr. Smith to his wife. ‘My dear Joe,I am 
peey astonished that you persist in wearing another sheep’s wool on your 

ack. 


4 Hopeful Family.—An Irish gentleman resident in Canada, was desi- 
rous of persuading his sons to work as backwoodsmen, instead of frittering 
away their constitutions and money in luxuries and pleasure ; and as cham- 
pague costs, in America, sometimes more than a dollar a bottle, whenever 
the old gentleman saw his sons raise the bright sparkling mixture to their 
lips, he used humorously to exclaim to them, ‘4h my boys! there goes an 
acre of land, trees and all.’ ir F. Head’s Emigrant. 


The Ladies of Italy.—In form the Italians excell. Larger, fuller, they 
naturally acquire a finer gait and bearing. It is astonishing that our ladies 
should persist in that ridiculous notion, that a small waist is, and per neces- 
sita, must be beautiful. Why, many an Italian woman would cry for vexa- 
tion, ifshe possessed such a waist as some of our ladies acquire, only by 
the longest, paintullestiprocess. [ have sought the reason of this diflerence, 
and can see no other, than, that the italians have their glorious statuary 
continually before them as models, and hence endeavor to assimilate them- 
selves to them ; whereas, our fashionables have no models, except those 


nified and pompous man was Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones failed again—made French stuffed figures diaplayed in the windows 0. milliners’ shops. Why 
an assigninent of his effects as usual, and was very much surprised when If an artist should presume to make a statue with the shape that seems to 
his assignee said to him— , be regarded with us as the pertection of harmonious proportion, he would 


“« Mr. Jones, we shall declare a dividend of forty per cent.” | be laughed out of the city. I: is a standing objection againt the taste of our 


“ Sir,” said Mr. Jones, in a very dignified manner, ‘you must make it) Women, the world over, that they will practically assert that a reach mili- 


fifty, sir. I always pay fifty cents on the dollar, sir.” 
“ [t can’t be done,” said the assignee. 
“It shall be done,” said Mr. Jones, elevating his right hand. ; 
“ We have not enough property in Our hands to do it,” said the assignee. | 
“Sir,” said Mr. Jones, “* declare fifty per cent. 1 a/ways pay filty per 
cent—and, sir, if you have not sufficient property in your hands to pay 
fitty per cent, I, sir, will pay the balance out of my own pocket!” \ 


Typographical Errors.—Editors of newspapers being not unfrequently 
most unjustly accused by some of their subscribers of negligence, on ac- 
count of the occasional blunders that appear in their columns, we submit to 
such critical gentlemen the subjoined remarkstromthe Penny Magazine, 
which will enlighten them a little on the subject of typographical errors: 
When the ordinary reader ot a newspaper, or of a book, meets with en) 
occasional blunder, either of a letter or a word, he is apt to cry out upon, 


It isin 


j|ner understands how they should be made better than Nature herself. 


Headley’s Travels in Italy. 


EUGENE, MARLBOROUGH, FREDERICK, NAPO- 
, LEON, AND WELLINGTON. 

Five generals, by the common consent of men, stand forth pre-eminent in 
modern times for the magnitude of the achievements they have eflected, and 
the splendour of the talents they have displayed — Eugene, Marlborough, Frede- 
rick, Napoleon, and Weilington. It is hard to say which appears the greatest, 
whether we regard the services they have rendered to their respective countries 
or the durable impress their deeds have left on human ailairs. All had diffi’ 


_ culties the most serious to contend with, obstacles apparentiy insurmountable 


to overcome, and all proved in the end victorious over them All have immor- 
talized their names by exploits far exceeding those recorded of other men. 


the carelessness with which the newspaper or the book is printed, '/All have left their effects durably imprinted in the subsequent fate of nations. 


the very nature of the process of producing words anc sentences by the put- 
ting together of moveable types, that a great many blunders should be made, 
by the Compositor in the first stage, which nothing but the strictest vigi-) 
lance can detect and get rid of. The ordinary process of correction is, Sor, 
the Printer’s reader to look upon; while another person, generally a boy, 
reads the copy aloud, As he proceeds the reader marks all the errors which 
present themselves upon a first perusal. The proof then goes back to the 
Compositor ; and here a business of great labour and difficulty ensues, 
The omitted words and letters have to be introduced and the incorrect 
words and letters have to be placed by the correct. The introduction of two 
or three words will sometimes derange the order of a dozen lines ; and the 


omission of a sentence will involve the re- arrangement of many pages. In) 


this tedious process new blunders are oftentimes created, and these again 
can only be remedied by atter vigilance. The jirst corrections being per-, 
fected, the reader has what is called a revise. 
He compares this with his proof, and ascertains 
have been properly made. In this stage of the business the proof generally 
goes to the author ; and it is rarely that the most practised author does not 


The relative position of the European states, the preservation of public rights, 
the maintenance of the balance of power, the salvation of weak from the grasp 
iof the strong, has been mainly owing to their exertions. ‘To their biography is 
attached not merely the fortune of the countries to which they belonged. but 
the general destinies of Europe, and through it of the human race. ? 

| ‘To give a faithful picture, in a few pages, of such men, inay seem a ho 
less, and to their merits an invidious task. A brief summary of the chief ac- 
a of those of them to ordinary readers least known, is, however, indispen- 
isable to lay a foundation for their comparison with those whose deeds compari- 
son with those whose deeds are as household words. It 1s not impossible to 
convey to those who are familiar with their exploits, a pleasing resume of their 
leading features, and salient points of difference ; to those who are not, to give 
some idea of the pleasure which their study is calculated to afford Generals, 
like poets or painters, have certain leading characteristics which may be traced 


that all his corrections |through all their achievements; a peculiar impress has been communicated by 


nature to their minds, whieh appears, not less than on the painter's canvass or in 
the poet’s lines, in all their actions, "As much as grandeur of conception dis- 
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tinguishes Homer, tenderness of feeling Virgil. and sublimity of thought Mil- 
ton, does impetuous daring characterize Eugene, consummate generalship Marl- 
borough, indomitable firmness Frederick, lotty genius Napoleon, unerring wis- 
dom Wellington. Greatness in the military, as in every other art, is to be at-) 
tained only by strong natural talents, perseveringly directed to one object, un- 
distrac:ed by other pursuits, undivided by inferior ambition. The men who! 
have risen to the highest eminence in war, have done so by the exercise of 
faculties as great, and the force of genius as transcendent, as that which formed 
a Homer, a Bacon, or a Newton. Success doubtless commands the admiration’ 
of the multitude ; military glory captivates the unthinking throng ; but to those 
who know the military pg | can appreciate real merit, the chief ground for 
admiration of its great masters, is a sense of the difficulties, to most unknown, 
which they have overcome. 

Prince Evexne, though belonging to the same age, often acting in the same 
army, and sometimes commanding alternately with Marlborough, was a gene- 
ral of an essentially differen! character. A descendant of the House of Savoy, 
born at Paris, in 1663, and originally destined for the church, he early evinced 
a repugnance for theological studies, and, instead of his breviary., was devour- 
ing in secret Plutarch’s lives of ancient heroes. His figure was slender, and 
his constitution at first weak ; but these disadvantages, which caused Louis 
XIV. to refuse him a regiment, from an opinion that he was not equal to its 
duties, were soon overcome by the ardour of his mind. Immediately setting 
out for Vienna, he entered the imperial service ; but he was still pursued by 
the enmity of Louvois, who procued from Louis a decree which pronounced 
sentence of banishinent on all Frenchmen in the armies of foreign powers who 
should fail to return to their country. “I will re-enter France in spite of him,” 
said Eugene; and he was more than once as good as his word. His genius} 
for war was not methodical or scientific like that of Turenne or Marlborough, 
nor essentially chivalrous like that of the Black Prince or the Great Conde. It 
was inure #kin to the terrible sweep of the Tartar chiefs; it savoured more of 
oriental daring. He was as prodigal of the blood of his soldiers as Napoleon ; 
but, unlike hum, he never failed to expose his own with equal readiness in the 
fight. He did not reserve his attack in person fox the close of the affray, like 
the French Emperor, but was generally to be seen in the fire from the very out- 
set. Itwas with difficuity he could be restrained from heading the first as- 
sault of grenadiers, or leading on the first charge of horse. His first distin- 
guished command «as in Italy, in 1691, and his abilities soon gave his kinsman, | 
the Duke of Savow, an ascendant there over the French. But it was at the 
great battle of “euta, on the Teife, where he surprised and totally defeated 
Cara-Mustapha, at the head of 120,000 Turks, that his wonderful genius for 
war first shone forth in its ful! lustre. He there killed 20,000 of the enemy, 
drove }0,000 into the siver, took their whole artillery and standards, and en- 
urely dispersed their mighty array. 

Like Nelson at Copenhagen, Eugene had gained this glorious victory by act 
ing in opposition to his orders, which were positively to avoid a general en- 
gagement. ‘Ibis circumstance; joined to the envy excited by his unparalleled! 
uiumph, raised a storm at Court against the illustrious general, and led to his! 


being deprived of his command, and even threatened with a court-martial. The|' 


public voice, however, at Vienna, loudly condemned such base ingratitude to- 
wards so great a benefactor to the imperial dominions : the want of his direct- 
ing eye was speedily feit in the campaign with the Turks, and the Emperor 
was ob iged to restore him to his command, which he, however, only agreed to 
accept on being given carte blanche for the conduct of the war. ‘The peace of 
Carlowetz, in 1699, between the Imperialists and the Ottomans, soon after re- 
stored him to a pacific life, and the study of history, in which, above any other 
he delighted. But on the breaking out of the war of the Succession, in 1701 
he was restored to his military duties, and during two campaigns measured his 
strength, always with success, in the plains of Lombardy, with the scientific 
abilities of Marshal Catinat, and the learned experience of Marshal Villeroi, 
the latter of whom he made prisoner during a nocturnal attack on Cremona, in) 
1703. In 1704, he was transferred to the north of the Alps to unite with 
Marlborough in making head against the great army of Marshal Tallard, 
which was advancing. in so threatening a manner, through Bavaria ; and he 
shared with the illustrious Englishman the glories of Blenheim, which at once 
delivered Germany, and hurled the French armies with disgrace behind the 
Raine. Then commenced that steady friendship, and sincere and mutual re- 
gard, between these illustrious men, which continued unbroken till the time of 


their death, and is notthe least honourable traitin the character ofeach. But 


the want of his protecting arm was long felt in Italy : the great abilities of the 
Duke de Vendome had wel!-nigh counterbalanced there all the advantages of 
the allies in Germany ; and the issue of the war in the plains of Piedmont con. 
tinued doubtful till the glorious vietory of Eugene, on the 7th Sept. 1706, when 
he stormed the Frencn intrenchments around Turin, defended by eighty thou. 
sand men, at the head of thirty thousand only, and totally defeated Mar- 
shal Marsin and the Duke of Orleans, with such loss, that the French armies 
were speedily diiven across the Alps. 

Evgene was now received in the most flattering manner at Vienna : the lus- 
tre of luis exploits had put to silence, if not to shame, the malignity of his ene- 
mies. ‘I have but one fault to find with you,” said the Emperor when he was 
first presented to him after his victory, “ and that is that you expose yourself| 
too much.” He was next placed at the head of the imperial armies in Flan- 
ders; and shared with Marlborough in the conduct, as he did in the glories, of 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet. Intrusted with the command of the corpse which 
besieged Lille. he was penetrated with the utmost admiration for Marshal 
Boufflers, and evinced the native generosity of his disposition, by the readiness 
with which he granted the :most favourable terms to the illustrious besieged chief, 
who had with equal skill and valour conducted the defence. 

When the articles of capitulation proposed by Boufflers were placed before 
him, he said at once, without looking at them, “I will subscribe them at once : 
knowing well you would propose nothing unworthy of you and me.” The de- 
licacy of his subsequent attentions to his noble prisoner evinced the sincerity of} 
his admiration. When Marlborough’s influence at the English Court was sen- 
sibly declining. in 1711, he repaired to London, and exerted all his talents ard 
address to bring the English council back to the common cause, and restore his 
great rival to his former ascendancy with Queen Anne. When it was all in 
vain, and the English armies withdrew from the coalition, Engene did all that 
skill and genius cuuld achieve to made up for the great deficiency arising from 
the withdrawal of Marlborough and his gallant followers ; and when it had be- 
come apparent that he was overmatched by the French armies, he was the first 
to counsel his Imperial master to conclude peace, which was done at Rastadt 
on the Gih March, 1714. 

Great as had been the services then performed by Eugene for the Imperial- 
ists, they were outdone by those which he subsequently rendered in the wars 


with the Turks. In truth it was he who first effectually broke their power, and 
for ever delivered Europe from the sabres of Osmanlis, by which it had been 
incessantly threatened for three hundred years. Intrusted with the command 
of the Austrian army in Hungary, sixty thousand strong, he gained at Peter- 
wardin, in 1716, a complete victory over a hundred and fifty thousand Turks. 
‘This glorious success led him to resume the offensive, and in the following 
year he laid siege, with forty thousand men, to Belgrade, the great frontier for- 
‘tress of Turkey, in presence of the whole strength of the Ottoman empire.— 
‘The obstinate resistance of the Turks, as famous then as they have ever since 


| been in the defence of fortitied places, joined to the dysenteries and fevers 


jusual on the marshy banks of the Danube in the autumnal months, soon re- 
duced his effective force to twenty-five thousand men, while that of the enemy, 
‘by prodigious efforts, had been swelled to an hundred and fifty thousand around 
\the besiegers’ lines, besides thirt) thousand within the walls. Everything pre- 
jsaged that Eugene was about te adergo the fate of Marshal Marsin 12 years 
‘before at Turin, and evenhis most experienced officers deemed a capitulation 
ithe only way of extricattng them from their perilous situation. Eugene him- 
jself was attacked and seriously weakened by the prevailing dysentery :—all 
seemed lost in the Austrian camp. It was in these circumstances, with this 
weakened and dispirited force, that he achieved one of the most glorious victo- 
ries ever gained by the Cross over the Crescent. With admirable skill he col- 
lected his little army together, divided into columns of attack, and though 
scarcely able to sit on horseback himself, led them to the assault of the Turkish 
intrenchnents. ‘The result was equal to the success of Cesar over the Gauls 
at the blockade of Alesia, seventeen centuries before. The innumerable host 
of the Turks was totally defeated—all their artillery and baggage taken. and 
their troops entirely dispersed. Belgrade, immediately after, opened its gates, 
and has since remained, with some mutations of fortune, the great frontier bul- 
wark of Europe against the Turks. Ihe successes which he gained in the fol- 
lowing campaign of 1718 were so decisive, that they entirely broke the Otto 

man power; and he was preparing to march to Constantinople, when the treaty 
of Passarowitz put a period to his conquests, and gave a breathing time to the 
exhausted Ottoman empire. 

From this brief sketch of his exploits, it may readily be understood what was 
ithe character of Eugene as a general. He had none of the methodical prudence 
jof Turenne, Marlborough, or Villars. His genius was entirely different: it 
was more akin to that of Napoleon, when he was reduced to counterbalance 
inferiority of numbers by superiority of skill. The immortal campaigns of 1796, 
in Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Eugene. Like the French Emperor, his strokes were rapid and forcible ; his 
coup d'wil was at once quick and just ; his activity indefatigable ; his courage 
undaunted ; his resources equal to any undertaking. He did not lay much 
stress on previous arrangements, and seldom attempted the extensive combina- 
ions which enabled Marlborough to command success ; but he dashed fearlessly 
jou, trusting to his owu resources to extricate him out of any difficulty—to his 
genius, in any circumstances, to command victory. Yet was this daring dis- 
\position not without peril. 


His audacity often bordered on rashness, his rapidity on haste; and he re- 
|peatedly brought his armies into situations all but desperate, and which, to a 
general of lesser capacity, unquestionably would have proved so. Yet in these 
ditficulties no one could exceed him in the energy and vigour with which he ex- 
\tricated himself from the toils: and many of his greatest victories, particularly 
‘those of Turin and Belgrade, were gained under circumstances where even the 
‘boldest officers in his army had given him over for lost. He was prodigal of the 
iblood of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, indifferent to the sacrifices at which 
‘he purchased his successes; but he was still more lavish of his own, and never 
failed to share the hardships and dangers of the meanest of his followers. He 
|was engaged in thirteen pitched battles, in all of which he fought like a common 
‘soldier. He was in consequence repeatedly, sometimes dangerously wounded ; 
and it was extraordinary “that his life escaped his reiterated perils.” He 
‘raised the Austrian monarchy by his triumphs to the very highest pitch of glory, 
and finally broke the power of the Turks, the most persevering and not the least 
(formidable of its enemies. But the enterprises which his genius prompted the 
‘cabinet of Vienna to undertake, were beyond the strength of the hereditary 
‘states ; and for nearly a century after, it received nothing worthy, either of its 
jerowing resources, or the military renown which he had spread around its an- 
|nals. 

i'rederick II., surnamed the Great, with more justice than that title has 
elsewhere been applied in modern times, was born at Berlin on the 24th 
January, 1712. His education was as much neglected as ill-directed. 
|\Destined from early youth for the military profession, he was in the first 
jinstance subjected to a discipline so rigorous, that he conceived the utmost 
javersion for a career in which he was ultimately te shine with such eclat, 
and, as his only resource, threw himself with ardour into the study of 
French literature, for which he retained a strong predilection through the 
\whole of his subsequent life. Unfortunately, his education was almost en- 
‘tirely confined to that literature. That of his own country, since ‘so illus- 
‘trivus, had not started into existence. Of Italian and Spanish he was igno- 
rant. He could not read Greek ; and with Latin his acquaintance was so 
imperfect, as to be of no practical service to him through life. To this 
janfortunate contraction of his education his limited taste in literature, in 
subsequent life, is chiefly to be ascribed. He at first was desirous of es- 
jpousing the English princess; but his father, who was most imperious in 
‘his disposition, decided otherwise, and he was compelled, in 1733, to mar- 
ry the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This union, like most others 
‘contracted under restraint, proved unfortunate; and it did not give Fred- 
‘erick the blessing of an heir to the throne. Debarred from domestic en- 
\joyments, the young prince took refuge with more eagerness than ever in 
‘literary pursuits; the chateau of Rhinsberg, which was his favorite abode, 
was styled by him in his transport the ‘ Palace of the Muses;” and the 
greatest general and most hardy soldier of modern times spent some years 
of his youth in corresponding with Maupertuis, Voltaire, and other French 
‘philosophers, and in making indifferent verses and madrigals, which gave 
‘no token of any remarkable genius. He had already prepared for the 
ipress a book entitled ** Refutation of the Prince of Machiavel,” when, in 
1740, the death of his father called him to the throne, its duties, its dan- 
gers, and its ambition. 

The Philosophers were in transports, when they beheld “one of them- 
selves,” as they styled him, elevated to a throne; they flattered themselves 
‘that he would continue his literary pursuits, and acknowledge their influ- 
‘ence, when surrounded by the attractions, and wielding the patronage of 
the crown. They soon found their mistake. Frederick continued through 
life his literary tastes: he corresponded with Voltaire and the philosophers 
through all his campaigns : he made French verses, in his tent, after tracing 
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out the plans of the battles of Leuthen and Rosbach. But his heart was in 
his kingdom : his ambition was set on its aggrandizement : his passion was 
war, by which alone it could be achieved. Without being discarded, the 
philosophers and madrigals were soon forgotten. The finances and the ar 
my occupied his whole attention. The former were in admirable order, 
and his father had even accumulated a large treasure which remained in 
the exchequer. The army, admirably equipped and disciplined, already 
amounted to 60,000 men: he augmented it to 80,000 Nothing could ex- 
ceed the vigor he displayed in every department, or the unceasing attention 
he paid to public affairs. Indefatigable day and night, sober and temperate 
in his habits, he employed even artificial means to augment the time during 
the day he could devote to business. Finding that he was constitutionally 
inclined to more sleep than he deemed consistent with the full discharge of 


all his regal duties, he ordered his servants to waken him at five in the 
morning ; and if words were not effectual to rouse him from his sleep, he 


commanded them, on pain of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in cold wa- 
ter to his person. This order was punctually executed, even in the depth 
of winter, till nature was fairly subdued, and the king had gained the time 
he desired from his slumbers. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity of evincing at once the vig- 
or and unscrupulous character of his mind. The Emperor Charles VI. 
having died on the 20th October, 1740, the immense possessions of the house 
of Austria devolved to his daughter, since so famous by the name of Maria 
Twerxsa. The defenceless condition of the imperial dominions, consist- 
ing of so many different and discordant states, some of them but recently 
united under one head, when under the guidance of a young unmarried 
Princess, suggested to the neighboring powers the idea of a partition. 
Frederick eagerly united with Fiense in this project. He revived some 
old and obsolete claims of Prussia to Silesia; but in his manifesto to the 
European powers, upon invading that province, he was scarcely at the pains 
to conceal the real motives of his aggression. ‘It is,” said he, “an army 
ready to take the field, treasures long accumulated, and perhaps the desire 
to acquire glory.” He was not long in winning the battle, though it was at 
first rather owing to the skill of his generals, and discipline of his soldiers, 
than his own capacity. Onthe 10th April, 1741, the army under his com- 
mand gained a complete victory over the Austrians, at Mollwitz, in Silesia, 
which led to the entire reduction of that rich and important province. The 
king owed little to his own courage, however, on this occasion. Like Wel- 
lington, the first essay in arms of so indomitable a hero was unfortunate. 
He fied from the field of battle, at the first repulse of his cavalry; and he 
was already seven miles off, where he was resting in a mill when he re- 
ceived intelligence that his troops had regained the day ; and at the earnest 
entreaties of General, afterwards Marshal Schwerin, he returned to take 
the command of the army. Next year, however, he evinced equal courage 
and capacity in the battle of Czaslau, which he gained over the Prince o 
Lorraine. Austria, on the brink of ruin, hastened to disarm the most formi- 
dable of her assailants; and, by a separate peace, concluded at Breslau on 
June 11, 1742, she ceded to Prussia nearly tie whole of Silesia. 

This cruel loss, however, was too plainly the result of necessity, to be 
acquiesced in without a struggle by the Cabinet of Vienna. Maria Theresa 


made no secret of her determination to resume possession of the lost pro-), 


vince on the first convenient opportunity. Austria soon united the whole 
of Germany in a league against Frederick, who had no ally but the King 
of France. Assailed by such a host of enemies, however, the young king 
was not discouraged, and, boldly assuming the initiative, he gained at 
Hohentriedberg a compiete victory over his old antagonist the Prince ot 
Lorraine. This triumph was won entirely by the extraordinary genius 
displayed by the King of Prussia: ‘‘It was one of those battles,” says 
the military historian, Guibert, -*where a great master makes every 
thing give way before him, and which is gained from the very be- 
inning, because he never gives the enemy time to recover from their 
ir disorder.” The Austrians made great exertions to repair the con- 
wences fof this disaster, and with such success, that in four months 
Prince Charles of Lorraine again attacked him at the head of 50,000 men 
near Soor. Frederick had not 25,000, but with these he again defeated the 
Austrians with immense loss, and took up his winter quarters in Silesia 
So vast were the resources, however, of the great German League, of which 
Austria was the head, that they were enabled to keep the field during win- 
ter, and even meditate a coup-de-main against the bine, in his capital of 


|t0 the world, sentiments of gratitude, love for the man, compassion for his fate, 

and a refinement of which the institution is of itself sufficient proof ; and also 
a determination that the bard shall not be thought ofas one of a nation, but asa 
| benefactor of the human race. ‘The first celebration by this new Society was 
| held on Monday last the 25th inst. (being the birth.day of the Poet) whena 
||dinner was prepared at the Franklin Coflee House, Maiden Lane, (well known 
‘las Clarke and Browns) when an excellent feast was set on the table, which did 
_eredit to that celebrity of the house, and gave ample satisfaction to the numer- 
ous partakers. On the right at table, were Col. W. H. Maxwell, Professor 
‘Mapes, Mr A. D. Paterson, &c., on the left Wm. C. Bryant, Esq. James Rae- 
burn, Esq. Dr. Bartlett, Richard Derby, Esq. of Boston, &c. At each end of 
the table was a noble plant of Heath, the sight of which seemed to raise the 
feelings of the guests, even more than the occasion of the meeting, and there 
\was a sprig of the Scottish Varlong plant also put in the Button-hole of each 
member as soon as he came into the reception room. ‘The company sat down at 
7 o'clock, and “ when the rage of hunger was appeased,” the several standard 
toasts were given by the president, V.Clirehugh, Esq., who opened the pro- 
ceedings of the evening to the following effect :— 


It has been customary at former anniversaries to give “The memory of 
\Burns.” Although not disapproving of the sentiment, yet at such meetings it 
in my opinion rather out of place. I may be wrong iu my estimate of the 
les Memery of Burns,” put I deem such a sentiment more suitable to the man 
‘than the Poet. More belonging to frail humanity than to that which gives im- 
\mortality. Burns as a man was no better than thousands of others placed in 
similar circumstances, but as a Poet he hasbeen crowned supreme over all the 
\« Lyric singers of that high soul’d land.” Nature sent him as a missio 

\for future generations e had a message to deliver, and he never rested till 
his task was accomplished. He wasborna poet. Poetry was the celestial ele- 
‘ment of his being, and was the soul of all his endeavours. Poverty, neglect, 
‘and all evil save the desecration of himself and art were to him a small matter, 
only those who were his personal friends and companions can truly venerate 
‘the memory of the man, But asa poet the world has set on him her seal of 
‘immortality and it is therefore the ever living genius of Burns we are now 
met tocelebrate. This is the 50th anniversary since he left us, and though 
his poems and songs have ever been popular among certain classes of his own 
‘country, yet it is only within a few years that he has been duly honoured and 
appreciated among all classes as Scotland's eee National Poet. Some 15 or 
|16 years since Lockhart in every line of his life of Burns, finds ample apology 
for all the frailties and failings of the man, while he places his whole character 
‘in a different aspect to what the world had before viewed it. Then followed 
Allan Cunningham in the same strain, and lastly came the triumphant vindica- 
|tion from the pen of the great Maga of Blackwood. 

| Burns was ushered into this breathing world amid hard griping poverty, the 
‘strife of the elements, and though in an auld clay biggin, yet the home of his 
father was surrounded by cheerfulness, contentment, and religious peace. 
Burns arose from and was one of the people, and no poet has ever lived more 
‘constantly and intimately in the hearts of his countrymen. Throughout his 
‘youthful days he struggled with the darkness of poverty that surrounded him, 
still he felt some glorious glimpses of light breaking in upon his prophetic soul 
‘which spoke to him of a glorious future, and he hoped that his youthful aspira- 
tions would yet be realized ; for he says, 


« Even then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast. 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


And well and truly has he sung. He never wrote to please the wealthy and 
igreat ; no; he sung of the honest joys and fireside happiness of the peasantry, 
‘he endeavoured to pour the balm of verse upon the wounded spirit of the poor 
land the unhappy, and throughout the width and breadth of the land every heart 
‘echoed back the feeling, and every tongue sung her praise. The maid while 


Berlin. Infurmed of this design, Frederick lost not a moment in anticipat- 
ing it by a sudden attack on his part on his enemies. Assembling his 
troops in the depth of winter with perfect secrecy, he surprised a large 
body of Saxons at Naumberg, made himself master ot their magazines at 
Gorlita, and soon after his triumphant entry into Dresden, where he dictat- 
ed a glorious peace, on 25th December, 1745, to his enemies, which se- 
cured, permanently, Silesia to Prussia. 1t was full time for the Imperialists 
to come to an accommodation. In eighteen months Frederick had defeat- 
ed them in four pitched battles, besides several combats; taken 45,000 
prisoners, and killed or wounded an equal number of his enemies. 
own armies had not sustained losses to a fifth part of this amount, and the 
chasms in his ranks were more than compensated by the multitude of the 
prisoners who enlisted under his banners, anxious to share the fortunes of 
the hero who had already filled Europe with his renown. 

. The ambitious and decided, and, above all indomitable character of Fre- 
derick, had already become conspicuous during these brief campaigns 
His correspondence, all conducted by himself, evinced a vigour and tran- 
chant¢{style, at that period unknown to Kuropean diplomacy, but to which the 
world has since been abundantly accustomed in the proclamations of Na- 
poleon. Already he spoke on every occasion as the hero and the conqueror 
—to conquer or die was his invariable maxim. On the eve of his invasion 
of Saxony, he wrote to the Empress of Russia, who was endeavoring to 
dissuade him from that design :—*I wish nothing from the King of Poland 
(Elector ot Saxony) but to punish him in his Electorate, and make him 
sign an rapereteny opt of repentance in his capital.’ During the nego- 
tiations for peace, he wrote to the King of England, who had pro the 
mediation off Great Britain:—‘* These are my conditions. | will perish 
wiih my army before departing trom one iota of then: if the Empress does 
not aceept them, I will rise in iny demands.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS, THE POET. 


We are truly glad to perceive that there is the probability of a permanent} 


club, under his distinguished name, being established in New York. It is no 


only a tribute due to the memory of the best of our modern rnd drei 


proof that there are hearts to feel, heads to perceive the benefits and advantages 


His|! 


lmilking her cows warbled one of Robin's sangs, the peasant cheered his way 
\behind the plough, the reaper in the cornfield, the weaver at his loom, the stone 
leutter in his shed, all were gladdened by the treasures bequeathed to them by 
one of themselves. In every townand village, in the glen or inthe mountains, 
in the halls of the great, in the smoky sheeling of the poor, the song of Burns 
'« to every heart gae stealing,” "tisthis that will ever keep his fame high am 
jus, for even should the prifiter's art fail, ten thousand melodious tongues will 
‘echo his praise to generations yet unborn. 

| ‘There is an anecdote which as Burns is the subject, it may interest some who 
have never listened to it, for it tells of the moral influence and power of the 
"pers muse over the movements of the Scottish heart. 


|. In the grenadier company of a Scottish Regiment, forming part of the British 
Army in Spain, were two privates, known among their companions asthe “ twa 
friends,” from the steadiness of their mutual attachment and otherwise much 
lrespected for propriety of conduct. In one of the last skirmishes that took 
place among the lower Pyrenees, where the British soldiers drove their oppo- 
nents from one entrenched height to another, to the very confines of the sacred 
territory, one of the friends received a severe wound in the thigh. During the 
few weeks the troops were in cantonment previous to entering France, the 
‘wounded of the regiment in question lay in a church and among them the in- 
dividual now mentioned, his friend in the intervals of duty most affectionately 
jwatching over him. An officer while visiting and cheering the sick of 
his own company, finding himself placed within a few feet of their bed, but in 
a position where he remained unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the 
jconduct of the « twa friends” and as he confessed melted even to tears on hear- 
ing their conversation ‘ Jamie,” said the wounded man, “I feel sae strang 

_ the day I would fain hear youread to me.” + I am most willing,” replied his 

companion, * but] fear we can get nae books here, and its far to my quarters 
and you ken I dinna like to leave you.” ‘ Look,” was the answer, “ in my 

knapsack, there twa books, there the Bible and Burns’ 
continued he looking up to his companion, “ I dinna muckle care which ye get,” 
but seeing his companion look and rather displeased, the patient imme 

diately added, “ Oh dinna think Jamie, I undervalue the word o’ truth, or would 
‘compare the divine wi’ ony human production, but what I mean is that in my 
present condition my mind when ye read Burns, wad be sure to turn on some. 
thing gude, for his descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet that they bring 


ms, and if ye read,” . 
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ither days and ither places to my mind,—my pains are forgot—my thoughts 
wander far away,—our ain hame rises before me wi’ its green knowes, gowans, 
and glinten burn, and oh Jamie I think upon my mother and upon Janie,—an 
my heart a’ the same as wi’ the Bible rises to God, through whose kind provi- 
dence, I hope to return never to leave them nor Scotland mair.” f 
Asa poet Burns stands in the first rank, his conceptions are original ; his 
thoughts new and bright, his manner unborrowed ; and even his language is 
his own. He owes no honor to his subjects, for they are all of an ordinary 
kind, such as humble life presented, he sought neither in high station nor in his 
tory for matter to his muse, and yet all his topics are simple, natural, and to be 
found without research, for instance the ‘« Daisy green” on the lands he plough 
ed ; “ The Mouse”’ built her nest on his own stubble field ; « The Haggis” 
smoked on his own board ; “ The Scottish drink,” which he sung so well was 
distilled on the banks of the Doon: « The Twa Dogs” that conversed sae 
wittily and wisely were his ain collies ; ‘* Tam o’ Shanter” was a merry farmer 
of his own acquaintance, and even “ The Diel himself” was familiar to all, and 
often alarmed by his eldritch croon and the marks of his cloven hoof the pastor- 
al people of Kyle. vie 
Throughout all his poetry there breathes the true spirit of liberty, patriotism 
and independence, od have often thought that Americans should delight to 
glory in the name of Burns, for it is well known he expressed his disapproval of 
the war waged with America, for he thought the world shared in his feelings, for 
no man has a more truthful sense and clearer ideas of republicanism than our 
poet, he had none of the restricted one sided party democratic feeling, but the 
upright honest patriotic simplicity of what a republic ought to be. He sang of 
equality and liberty and set as little by princes, lords, clergy, and critics, as all 

those gentry did by his bardship. 
** The King can make, &c.” 

Burns paid little difference. 


What of earls with whom you have supp’d 
And of dukes you din’d with yestreen, 

Lord ! an insect’s an insect at most 
Though it crawl on the curls of a queen. 


As a poot, Husband, Father, Friend, and companion, he was loving, indul- 
gent, kind, and social. Among all his personal qualifications those of the so- 
cial character were perhaps the most conspicuous, and although his love of 
companionship oft led him into scenes of dissipation and which has ever most 
unjustly been linked with his name, yet we have of late been supplied with the 
reminiscences of several of his companions and contemporaries, as well as the 
direct evidence and authority, of his brother Gilbert in stating that debauchery 
should not be associated with the name of Robert Burns. ; 

This brother Gilbert in a letter to a friend says, “‘ During this period he be- 
came a free-mason, it was his first introduction to the life of a boon companion, 
and notwithstanding these circumstances and the praise he afterwards bestow. 
ed on Scottish drink, (which seem to have misled his biographers) I do not re- 
collect, during these seven years, nor towards the end of his commencing au- 
thor (when his growing popularity occasioned his being often in company) to 
have ever seen him intoxicated, nor was he at all given to drinking.” Toa 
certain extent ] know this to be true, for my father was a very intimate boon 
companion of the poet; and during his first visit to Edinburgh, had frequent 
opportunities of judging of his habits, and 1 have often heard him declare that 
dissipation was not one of his failings. : : 

Since Currie first published his life of the poet, much valuable information 
has been gathered as to the moral character of Burns and all directly proves that 
great injustice has been done him, and that he was not the character which has 
even by many of his admirers—I regret to say—been silently conceded to him. 
As I before remarked we are much indebted to Lockhart, Allen Cunningham, 
and above allto Professor Wilson, —three kindred spirits—who have done much 
to clear away the clouds which surrounded and cast a gloom on his never dy- 
ing fame, and we have lately seen thousands flocking from every corner of 
Britain, the noble, the lovely, the talented of the land, all anxious by their pre- 
sence to pay homage to the most revered and lamented of Scotland’s sons, and 
by dropping a tear on his faults and failings, “ blot them out for ever.” 

TOASTS. 

1. The Day and a’ who honor it. 

2d. The Geniusof Burns. Song—‘ A Man’s a Man for a’ that.”—Mr. John 
Anderson. 

The President next said,—Scotland for many years has stood foremost 
among those countries where the arts and sciences have flourished, which con- 
contribute so largely to the comfort ané adornment of civilized society ; and 
by her system of scholastic education raised herself above most of the larger and 
more wealthy countries of Europe, and she has sent hor sons to every quarter 
of the world to spread the benefits of their education and talents. 

In point of surface she is one of the smallest kingdoms in the world, with a 
poor soil and bleak climate, and for centuries cursed with internal dissensions 
anarchy, confusion, and constantly exposed to the rapacity of a powerful and 
jealous rival, till we taught her at Bannockburn what it was to contend against 
a united people fighting for their homes, their altars, and their liberty. Since 
then by the bravery, patriotism, and independence of her children, Scotland has 
ever maintained that liberty, and their greatest glory and boast now is that they 
never were conquered. . 

In manufacture and agriculture, she holds successful competition with the 
world ; for lawyers, churchmen, and statesmen, she has as many as is good for 
her, for historians, she has her Buchanan, her Robertson, and her Allison, for 

ts, she has Burns, Ramsay, Scott, Wilson, Hogg, and Cunningham, for her 
pr she has “a bold peasantry, its country’s pride,” and for the more lovely 
attraction in the comfort of sweet domestic affections, we are aided and cheer- 
ed by Gods lastand best gift to man, in the form of mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts. Such is Scotland, such her people, such is “ the land of cakes.” 

3d. The land o’ Cakes. Song—Written for the anniversary of Burn’s birth- 
day, by A. Park, Esq. 

Mr. Linen Senr. V. P. then gave ’ 

4th. The Memory of Wallaceand Bruce. Song—‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled.” —Mr. Clirehugh. 

Mr. James Linen rose, and expressed himself much as follows : 

Mr. President and gentlemen—Our native land, and all its endearments and 
hallowed associations, can never fail to charm and entertain, and to awaken) 
emotions in the breast, which none but — can feel and appreciate. The 
man who loves not his own country will make a dangerous citizen of another. 

For love of country, the Scotch will yield to no nation under the sun. Like 
Arabia, she has been frequently invaded, and, like Arabia, she lives unconquer- 
ed. The Hadjis travel over arid wastes and burning sands to visit the tomb of 


their prophet, and with feelings more enlightened and exalted, do we find 
thousands annually wending their way on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Burns. 
[ care not from what nation youcome. If from England, engraft your lovely 
rose on the stately symbol of my country’s freedom—the thistle. Come to the 
north with me, and leave behind you all the illustrious names of which you may 
well feel proud. When I meet with you to commemorate the birth-day of a 
distinguished Englishman, I will be with you heart and soul, and will sit down 
with Shakspeare and Ben Johnson, with Beaumont and Fletcher, with Massin- 
ger and Ford, with Wycherley and Otway, and all your other great dramatic 
|writers. Chaucer and Spencer, Milton and Dryden, and Pope, and all your 
other poets, from the beginning of the fifteenth century down to the time of 
Byron, who was, according to his own account, “ half bred a Scot—in heart, 
a whole one,” will I toast to your heart’s content; but you must cross the 
Tweed, and pass to night with me in the land of Burns. Gentlemen of Ireland, 
bid a short adieu to the Emerald Isle. Bring with you your “ Shamrock so 
green,” and as ivy wraps itself round the oak of the forest, let it be gracefully 
twined around the sturdy stem of the bearded thistle. Forget, for a while, 
your Currans and your Burkes, and your Sheridans, and your Goldsmiths, and 
your Knowles, and that universal favorite. Tom Moore. Leave all the genius 
of Ireland behind you, and come with me to the “ Land o’ Cakes.” Gentle- 
men of America, when you meet to do honor to the memory of that great and 
good man, George Washington, or upon any social occasion of a national cha- 
racter, I will not forget to pledge the names of your countrymen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field, in the arts and sciences, and in poesy. 

will sit down with your Franklin, and all the heroes of the revolution; with 
you historians, Hinton and Sparks, and Story and Bancroft, and Prescott, and 
‘the noblest Roman of them all,” your world-renowned and much beloved 
Washington Irving. Your poets, from Bryant (whom J am proud to see among 
us this evening,) and Dana, and Whittier, and Longfellow, and Halleck, to 
the General himself, I admire and I appreciate their worth. But, gentlemen, 
you must leave them under the protection of the star spangled banner, for a 
jseason, and go with me, on the wings of fancy, to the hills and valleys of my 
native land. I will shew you the rocks and the glens that rung choral with the 
strains of freedom long before she visited your shores. I will shew you the 
plains of Bannockburn—Caledonia’s Marathon ; I will shew you the scenes of 
which you have read, and of which poets have so sweetly sung ; I will intro- 
duce you to warm hearts and Scottish hospitality ; I will shew you smiling fields 
and happy homes ; I will shew you a thrifty and intelligent population ; I will 
shew you where agricultural science has triumphed over nature, and made the 
desert to “‘bud and blossom as the rose.” And, gentlemen, one and all, visit 
our colleges, and seminaries, and parish schools, and make yourselves acquaint- 
ed with the general diffusion of knowledge, and I feel satisfied that you will 
return to your homes with the full conviction that learning has banished igno- 
rance from the land. Enter with me, now, into the Temple of Fame, and re- 
verently bow at the shrine of genius. I wish you to become acquainted with 
the:past as well as with the present—with the dead as well as with the living. 
Behold Wallace and Bruce, the brave defenders of their country’s independ- 
ence, who struggled with tyranny until freedom sat victorious on the grave of 


\despotism. Their names are embalmed in every Scottish heart. But, gentle- 


men, I must not linger by the way. At your leisure you may examine Caledo- 
nia’s imperishable monument of mind. In the meantime, I will introduce you 
to Robert Ferguson, the author of the « Farmer's Ingle ;” to the pastoral poet, 
Allan Ramsay ; to the weaver poet, Robert T'annahill ; to the highend poet, 
James Hogg ; and to the ploughman bard, our own immortal Burns, who, as 
Wordsworth beautifully says, 

«« Walked in glory and in pride, 

Behind the plough, upon the mountain side.” 

Bow reverently again! Here is Sir Walter Scott, the wizard of the north, 
surrounded by all the deathless creations of his genius ; the man who, when in 
Italy, feeling as if his end was drawing near, hastened home with all the heart- 
felt anxiety of a patriot, that he might yield up his mighty spirit in his own be- 
loved land. Allow me now to introduce you to Thomson, the author of the 


‘Seasons; to Beattie, the author of the Minstrel; to Tennant, the author of 


Anster Fair; to Campbell, the poet of Hope; to Motherwell, the author ‘of 


Jeannie Morrison; to the Delta and Archaeus of Blackwood; Dr. Moir and 


Stirling ; and last, not least, to the renowned Christopher North himself. Gen- 


jtlemen, if you are not satisfied with such a goodly company, I will introduce 


you to all the distinguished scholars of the land, from George Buchanan to the 
present day, and to all the other poets, from the days of Drummond to Gilfil- 
an of our own time. To those who are historically disposed, here are Hume, 
and Smollett, and Robertson, and Tytler, and Alison, and Napier. Here also, 
gentlemen, are Brougham and Jeffrey, and Macauley, and that peculiarly deep 


thinking man, Thos. Carlyle, whose names are identified with the literature of ° 


the world. I will now leave you in this eminent company, to spend a few so- 
cial hours, which I trust you will not allow to pass unimproved. Up, then, and 
cordially toast, with three times three, ‘« Our native land.” 

He then gave 

5th. Our Native Land. —* My Native Land.”—Mr. Maclachlin.— 
Song—* Corn Riggs.”—Mr. Wignall. 

r. Sinclair, Junr. V. P. gave 

6th. Wilson, Tannahill, and Motherwell, three gems in the Crown of Scot- 
tish poesy. Song—* Jessie the flower of Dunblane.’ —Mr. Lee. 
Mr. Eadie, gave 
7h. grand result of the first Mesmeric ex- 

riment. ee—* Here’s a health to all lasses.”—Mr. Clirehugh, Mr. 
se and Mr. Eadie. 

The president, after stating that he had received notes of excuse for not ac- 
ya, be invitations from The British Consul (A. Barclay, Esq.), the Mayor of 
New York (A. Mickle, Esq.), and from a Scottish Lawyer, resident of this city 
(A. Watson, Esq.), proceeded to state that a lady who greatly admired Burns 
as a Poet, and had herself drunk deep at the Helicon stream, had sent some 
verses upon this occasion, which with leave should be read.—(hear, hear). The 
following are the lines sent. 


BIRTH OF THE POET. 
Apollo, one morn, with a roving design, 
Sweet Helicon left, and took leave of the Nine, 
* T will see,” said the God, “ if on earth can be shewn 
Hill, mountain, or valley as fair as our own. 


Come Mercury, hie thee, thou know’st the world well : 
Thou hast traversed it often ; oh say, canst thou tell 

Of one green sunny spot, in its beauty, oare, a 
As the vales we are leaving, our Helicon fair 1” 
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The tant ptr with a smile, made reply : 
« T have mar. 
Auld Scotia 't is called, and some say bleak and bare— 
But the heart-flowers of feeling and friendship bloom there.” 


« Hie we hence,” said Apollo, “ I swear by oursire, | 
The picture thou paint’st doth my wonder inspire : | 
To witness pure friendship, for pure friendship’s sake, 
Such a journey Great Jove might be willing to take.” 


They sped to Auld Scotia, the home of the brave, 
That ne’er yet gave birth to a coward or slave: 

O’er moorland, o'er mountain, and valley they flew, 
Nor paused till the sweet winding Ayr met their view. 


Delighted, the God saw the heather and broom, 
As, far o’er the moorland, they shed their perfume ; 
And the meek mountain daisy, in beauty and pride, 
Grow, humbly, the feather-fringed bracken beside. 


« T knew not,” the God said, almost with a tear, 

«« That Nature’s rich bounties, neglected, bloomed here, 
Hie hence to the God-head, and bear hun my prayer 
That he grant us a Poet to sing of sweet Ayr.” 


Quick Mercury speeds, with the prayer to Great Jove, 
For a Bard who would sing of pure nature and love 
The God, in loud thunder, the answer returns, 

“ The prayer is granted : the Poetis Burns.” 


A MONODY. 


Oh, who shall sing the Daisy, Burns, 
That thou hast sung so well, 

Or strive, in words of poesy, 
To paint the heather-bell ? 


Or who shall sing the Bracken, Burns, 
Or blooming Hawthorn-tree ? 

Or who the yellow Broom shall sing ? 
They've all been sung by thee ! 


Oh, who shall touch the Lyre, Burns, 
That thou hast left unstrung ! 

Or who again can wake the strain 
Through Scotia’s hills thatrung ' 


Bloom, bloom unsung, Auld Scotia’s flowers ! 
Be mute her lyre’s sweet strain ! | 
For none can touch the chords like him 
Who ne’er can sing again. 


The president then said that an individual who was partial to the Writings o 
Burns, had forwarded the following remarks on him, 


The occasion which has now —_ us together is called by some, who are! 
at times more nice than wise, Man Worship, and which, like all other mutua) 
causes, may be either good or bad, according to the spirit and manner in which 
it is conducted. It is to do honor to the memory of a mere man, to whom we 
believe that we, in common with the whole world, who have participated in 
his wide-spread benefits, owe love, gratitude, thanks, and on the praise 
of alltime. And the cause, and the present celebration, is a very just one, 
because the whole of us are ready to start up and bear testimony that the bard 
whose natal day we now honor, has in many respects bettered the human heart, 
has made many contented with their condition, has softened the asperities of, 
our walk through life, has nourished our love of country, our loyalty, our social 
virtues, has by his writings lulled our mental pains, enlarged our pleasures, and 
to a great many of us has added the grateful and pleasing boast that this gift- 
man was our fellow countryman and 1s our friend. 

But he will suffer nothing, and we shall be all the better, by running hastily 
over the events of his life, and knowing why and to what extent we honor the 
memory of Robert Burns, and change the term Man-Worship into a holy and 
elevated love of him and gratitude towards him : thus making Aim the more 
honoured and us the participants in a celebration that is creditable on all sides. 
Let us, in the first place, know ourselves and our motives so far, as to be aware 
that it is not because his verses are pleasing, and in that attractive Doric dia- 
lect of the lowlands Scotch, which he and his fellow-worker in that respect, 
Sir Walter Scott, has rendered classical and the language of a civilized warld, 
that we thus do homage to him. It is not that his words are suited to “ the 
Doric Reed” expressed in the sweet Scotch melodies and so extensively 
in social circles, that we turn general admiration upon him. would be no 
hard tasks, they were performed by others before his anys they have been done 
by many since, and they will be done by many, until Burns and his writings 
shall be no more remembered—and that will probably be at—* the crack of 
doom.” 

Let us look at’the man, clear of the corruscations by which he is surrounded, 
and which in a measure prevent us from seeing exactly the symmetry, propor- 
tions, moral beauties, and defects, which constitute his true intellectual and moral 


ed such a spot, as I journied oft by ; 


e. And they are astonishingly great, we must confess, when we consider 
the obstacles which might prevent the grewth of the good, and the causes 
which might lead to the exaggeration of the bad in his nature, and wonder that 
the former should so largely predominate over the latter as we know to have 
been the case. 

Be it ever recollected that Robert Burns was born of very poor parents, and 
that, so deeply were the whole family steeped in poverty, that with difficulty were 
the necessaries of life procured ; and that the very rudiments of education were 
only sparingly administered to the boys after each day’s hard labour ; when 
the teacher was too much fatigued to give proper instruction, even if he were, 
qualified for the task, and the children were more likely to seek physical rest 
than ental or intellectual occupation. But our hero had, from the first dawn- 
ing of his mind, been familiar, in the metaphoric sense of the terms, with “ the 
honey of Hybla,” and with “ the song of the Nightingale,” and hence, against 
every obstacle and difficulty he became acquainted with the beauties of his na- 
tive tongue, with a little French, and a little Latin, as thereby helping him to 
give vent to his ideas in language that would please and not disgust his future 
myriads of admirers. But what care was taken of his mind, what of his prin- 
ciples, where was he to learn conventional manners, how could he become ac- 
quainted with the er of self-restraint* Poor youth, the externals of 


world were his only teachers ; he did, as he was inclined, follow pleasure as 
far as he had the means ; he restrained himself because he saw that others were 


in a measure restrained, and he felt his condition in life because he had ey 


iday to experience circumstances which, as the poet says « feelingly declare 


to me what I am”—he had no one to lead him, nor to shew him what the same 
poet so beautifully observes 

« Sweet are the uses of Adversity 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Bears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

In fact he was a youth of good health, high spirits, strong imagination, a lover 
of the beauties of nature, had an ardent disposition, and, like an unbroken colt 
he had never been put in the mangle, save by that stern old teacher, Poverty, 
who is not a good cultivator unless the soil shall have been prepared for his la 


|bours. Such was Burns, at the period when he was just on the eve of shining 


forth as a new light and as a mora! benefactor to the world. 
Should we not therefore be rather surprised at the number of great qualities, 
than lament at the fewness of thein, that composed the qualities of Burns He 
loved nature, and he “ looked from nature up to Nature’s God,” that he loved 
his country, is every where discernible in his poetry, he loved his kind, as is well 
known both from his expressions and his actions through life, he was indepen- 
dent in speech and though sometimes coarse he was never wilfully aggravating. 
He, like many a self taught and late educated man thought the kind of litera- 
ture of his adoption the most important, and himself the greatest of his class ; 
a pardonable vanity and inherent in human nature, as in innumerable instances 
may be found. He knew little of elevated life, and his latter introduction, in 
some measure, thereto, had the ill-effect of destroying his equanimity, and pro- 
duced that dissatisfaction with his own lot, that arrogance which sometimes 
was perceived in him, and those plunges into dissipation which whether in the 
delirium of delight or the desire to shun reflection, were perceptible in him. We 
was not much of a philosopher, nor—and it is sometimes observable in persons 
of greater moral pretensions than Burns,—had he reflected that this life is but 
one of probation ; and that as the moralist says “ it is of less consequence who 
is the prince and who the beggar, but who playsthe part of the prince or of the 
beggar best." For which reason we do not like his conclusions in the follow- 
ing consideration, 
“ If I'm designed, yon lordling’s slave 

By nature's law designed, 
“hy was an independent wish 

Implanted in my mind. 
If not, why am I subject to 

This cruelty and scorn, 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn. 


He wrote this because he had seen and felt the bad condition, and no one 
had instructed him, nor had intuition pointed out to him the meral good he 


| questions. 


But his few errors of the head, and his fewer vices of the heart were like 
spots on the sun, which dim in a small degree his otherwise ineffable bright- 
ness, and which take not off, from the general eye, the surprising beauty of the 
whole. Much may be said, by the severe censor, in aggravation of his charac- 
ter, and much, very much may be said, by the humane and charitable, on the 
removal or lessening of the objectionable parts. 

“ He wasaman. Take him for allin all 

We shall not look upon his like again.” 


It is not a little to the spirit and example of Burns that Scotsmen in parti- 
lar—aye and other nations too—have such large hearts at present when the 
welfare and glory of their country are the theme of discussion. What heart 
is there so cold, on such a theme, that has not responded to the enquiry of 
Scott— 

« Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said 

This is my own my native land.” 

Is not Burns saying something like this in every page of his writing? and I 
may not go very far out of the way in saying that had Burns been alive, to 
read the following Stanzas which | by chance met with, he would have made a 
pilgrimage to Cleish to kiss the hand that wrote them, toadore the heart which 
dictated them. ‘They are written by a young Scotchwoman, the wife of a 
country clergyman, too early snatched away from the earth which she adorned, 
and from the blessings which she was, according to her means, imparting. 


TO SCOTLAND. 
(Written by Mrs. Mary Lundy Duncan, late daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lundy, 
of Kelso, and wife of the Rev. Mr. Duncan, of Cleish. She died in the year 
1840, aged 25.) 
Thou art the cones of my birth, 

And wheresoe’er I may rove 
Thou art the spot of all the earth 

I'll never cease to love. 


Thou art the land where first my eyes 
Were opened to the day— 

Where first I heard the lullabies 
That soothed my pains away. 


And first among the grassy dales 
My infant footsteps strayed— 

And first in my beloved vales 
My happy childhood played. 


And first beneath thine azure sky 
| learn’d that sacred name, 

Which breathes of immortality, 
And feeds love's holy flame. 


The morning and the evening breeze 
That o’er thy vallies play, 

Played round me when bent my knees, 
And raised my head to pray. 


Oh ! there’s a charm in those sweet scenes 
Which now are pass’d away— 
That o’er me steals like early dreams 
Of life’s first opening day. 
And every spot of that sweet land 
Where childhood’s years were passed ; 
Is bound by love’s most tender band, 
That with my heart will last. 


This is Burns in essence, it was the thought he felt, the language theugh m 
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nocturnal aurora, is of the north. Nor has he taken up fleeting themes ; his 
song is not of the external manners and changeable affectations of man—it is of 
the human heart—of the minds, hopes, and fears, and, of the good. aspirations. 
* * * Burns * * wrote from the impulse of nature—he wrote because his 
passions raged like so many demons till they got vent in rhyme. 

“« Burns is a thorough Scotsman: his nationality, like cream on milk, floats on 
the surface of all his works ; it mingles in his humour as well as in ‘his kindness, 
yet it is seldom or never offensive to an English ear, there is nothing narrow- 
souled about it.” 
and that the sender had inclosed the following toast. 

“ The immortal memory of that glorious triumvirate of nature’s moral paint- 
ers, Shakspeare, Burns, and Scott. In drama, in lyric song, and in narrative 
unequalled, and the whole world cannot add a worthy fourth to that company.” 

rt. Maclachlan gave the health of Wm. Cullen Bryant, Esq. which was 
drank with Highland honors. 


A plan of national education is said to be in preparation by the British Gov- 

ernment. 
ee people of Ireland are petitioning government to prohibit the distillation 
of grain. 

Twelve thousand men are to be added to the British Army. 

Louis Philippe is said to have proposed a Congress of European nations 

Abd-el-Kader is said to have proposed to make peace with France. _ 

Lord John Russel had issued a circular to his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons, soliciting their attendance at the meeting of Parliament, as measures 
of great importance would be considered, and first among these would be how 
to relieve the Irish poor. 

Dissatisfaction in the British West Indies, caused by the reduction of the 
sugar duties, has compelled the Home Government” to mature plans for the 
introduction of laborers from Africa, to be conveyed by steam to the Islands. 
The best quality of Corn is quoted at 68 and 72 shillings. 

The price of Flour has advanced. Flour in bond, best quality, is quoted at 

37 and 38 shillings per barrel. 

The Cotton Market has been more animated during the past month, so that 

there has been a considerable business transacted. Ordinary Orleans and Mo- 

bile Cotton is quoted at 65-8 to 7d. ; fair do. at 7 1-2 to 7 3-4. ; good do. at 

8 1-4 to 8 1-2d. 

. American Lard has been very largely dealt in, kegs selling at 48 to 50 shil- 
ings. 

American Beef and Pork continue in excellent demand, and although sup- 

plies are coming in free, very stiff rates are paid. 

Mr O'Connell is looking feeble, and is said to be fast assuming the character 

of extreme old age. 


Mr. W. C, Bryant said: I thank the company for the honour they have 
done me in drinking the toast which has just been proposed ; I value the 
compliment the more as it is paid me by the countrymen of the great poet, 
whose birth-day we are met to celebrate. ‘ 

No man can read the life and study the poetry of Burns, without conceiv- 
ing a high opinion of the Scottish peasantry, one of whom he was by birth, 
among whom he was educated, and whose pursuits and labours were his 
through lite. We may judge of the quality of the soil by the wild fruits it 

roduces. The infirmities of Burns were the accidents of his temperament ; 
ut his strong sense, his independent and erect spirit, his sincerity and love 


of truth, his large sympathies, his manly tenderness, were essential ele-/ 


ments of his character, and gave to it asort of massive greatness. Estimat- 
ing the Scottish peasantry with a due reference to the examples of it given 
by Burns and his family, no man can fail to entertain a high respect for 
the ground-work of the national character. 

Let me therefore propose—* The Peasantry of Scotland.” 

By Mr. Mapes—+: The land whose sons are celebrated for Industry, Probity, 
and Truth, whose birth-right proves current endorsers to her sons. 

By Col. W. H. Maxwell—« * Pith o’ Sense and pride of worth,’ character- 
istics. of Scotchmen at home and abroad.” 

By Mr. Wallace Bruce—« The Sons of Scotia, with this immortal passport 
(pointing to a model of Burns) have a welcome to every heart.” 

By Dr. Dods—*“ The Lasses of Scotland.” 

By Mr. John Anderson—* The Burns Club, of the City of New York, may 
its friends and supporters, be men of sense, wit, and worth, and may the minds 
of its members be imbued with the Spirit of true Philosophy, Philanthropy and 
Charity united together by the bonds of Peace, and Love, and may they ever} 
hail with joy, celebrate with pleasure, the anniversary of him 

‘«* Who grasped his country’s lyre 
With ardent grasp and strong, 

And made his soul of fire, 
Dissolve itself insong.” 

By Mr. Jas. B. Sheys—* The nobility of genius ! deriving its patent from no 
earthly power, Republics and Monarchies honor it alike. 


A Paris paper asserts that the French Government intends to propose to the 
Chambers a considerable deduction in the duties on foreign corn. 
Several slight shocks of earthquakes have lately been felt in the neighbor- 
hood of Marseilles. 
The cost of the overland route to India, first class cabins, will be reduced in 
March next to £12. 
It is said that Government intends to shorten the term of the soldiers enlist- 
ment to ten years. 

The negotiations for a commercial treaty between Brazil and the Zollverein 
are stated to have failed. 
The last message of President Polk, which was received in this country a few 
days ago, has been assailed by the whole of the press, and ugly names have 
been given to the process of reasoning in which the President accounts for the 
Mexican war. One passage has been strongly commented upon, that in which 
he states the war was not undertaken with the view to conquest. 
We can call to mind no similar document during our time which has been 
less favourably received in England ; from this it may be inferred that the an- 
nexation by which Com. Stockton has taken possession of New Mexico as a ter- 
‘ritory of the United States, is even less popular in England than was the annex- 
ation of Texas. 
The condition of Ireland continues to be the absorbing object of attention. 
Day after day the distress continues to increase, and famine is doing the work of 
death in various parts of the country. 
Immense numbers of poor half starved creatures find their way across the 
Channel and beg, and exist as best they can by appeals to the feelings of the 
inhabitants in the great towns of England. 
A pension of £100 a year has been offered by the Government to Father 
Mathew. The suffering population in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 1s 
estimated at 100,000. A considerable supply of potatoes had arrived in Lon- 
don from Holland. 


By Mr. John Draper—~ May the Kail Brose of Auld Scotland never be stirred! PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


about with a foreign spurtle.” 


Wak Orrice.Dec. 8—14th Light Drags Sergt.-Maj. E. Bradbury, from the 


By Mr. R.A. Allen—* Alfred Tennyson and the living poets of England.” |').4¢ Drag. Gds. to be Corn. without pur. 22d Ft. Lt. H. A. M. Deane, from 


On the Chair giving ‘t The Land we Live In,” Col. W. H. Maxwell, on 
behalf of the American gentlemen present, rose to return thanks. He said 


the 63d Ft. to be Lt., v. F. Hankey, who rets. upon h.p. 63d Ft. 29th Foot 
Brey.-Col. H. R. Wyatt, from h.p. unat. to be Lt. Col. v Brev. Col. J. Simp- 


he felt the full force of the compliment to his native land, and was always! <6) whoexchs ; Maj. A. T. Hemphill to be Lt. Col. by pur, v Wyatt, who 


gratified with every event that occurred which tended to do her honour 


and promote her glory, and he fully appreciated the compliment which Capt. by pur. v. Way; Ens. W. 


had just been paid by the Chair. He was especially gratified by the en-| 
thusiastic cheers with which it had been received by the company, chiefly 
Scotchmen, who, all the world knows, are seldom moved to strong expres- 
sions of feeling, unless under the direction of their great characteristics— 
intelligence and sincerity. 
Many were the toasts which we had not a chance to record, for as the even.) 
ing got on, the mirth grew ~ fast and furious,” and ‘aye the punch was gete 


ting better,” but we left ere the orgies were at an end. 


Foreign Summary. | 


The « Sarah Sands,” the largest vessel ever builtto which the auxiliary | 
steam power has been applied, was to sail on the 18th ult for this city. In her, 


| 


rets ; Capt. G. L. Way to be Major by pur. v. Hemphill; Lt. W. Kirby to be 

¢ Simmons to be Lt. by pur. v. Kirby; G.A. 
Ferris Gent. to be Ens. by pur. y. Simmons. 38d Ft Ens. W. M. Pechellto 
be Lt. without pur. v. Keane, prom. in the 56th Ft. ; Gent. Cadet F.S. Vacher 
from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. Pechell. 44th Ft. Lt. J. A. L. Phil- 
ipps to be Capt. by pur., v. Rodon who rets ; Ens. W. A. Hotham to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Philipps; G. White Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hotham. 7Ist Ft., 
Lt. F. G. Scott to be Capt. by pur., v. Brickenden who rets ; Ens. J. [. Mac- 
donell to be Lt. by pur. v. Scott ; O. Wemyss Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Mac- 
donell ; Lt. W. S. Prince to be Adjt. v. Scott prom. 76th Ft. Ens. B. Rising 
to be Lt. by pur. y. Whitter, who rets; J. F. Bland Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Rising. Slst Ft. Lt. H. E. Sorell to be Capt. without pur. v. Brev.- a). 
Edmondstone, dec. 95th Ft. Lt. C. A. Cobbe to be Capt. by. pur., v. Thomp- 
son who rets; Ens. T. B. Feneran to be Lt. by pur. v. Cobbe ; 8. B. Keke- 
wich Gent. to be Ens. by pur., vy. Feneran. 97th Ft. Ens. H.S.J. Vicars to 
Lt. by pur.. v. Woods whose prom. has been cancelled; Ens. T. Venables to 


trial trip she drew 15ft. 4in. aft, and 13ft. 10in. forward ; her steam averaged 5 Ihe Li. y pur. v. Cornish who rets ; O.B. Cannon Gent, to be Ens. by pur. y. 


Ibs. pressure instead of 14 as was intended, and her speed, with 30 revolutions, | 


was eight knots. 
The Duke of Lucca has decreed that corn shall be admitted into his domin- 


ions free for four months. 


Venables. Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lt.{R.C. Oliphant from the 8@th 
Regt. to be Lt. v. Hunt prom. 
FFrice or Orpnancr, Dec. 5 — Royal Regy of Arty. Capt. and Brevet- 


||Major W.H. Bent to be Lt. Col., v. Hornsby dec. ; Sec. Capt. G. Sandham to 


On the 10th of Jan. The Custom Houses between Russia and Poland were to|/be Capt., v. Bent ; First Lt. T.Knox to be Sec. Capt. v. Sandham ; Sec. Lt.A. 


M. Calvert to be First Lt. v. Knox. The dates of prom. of the andermention- 


be abolished. 
i ith Abd-el-Kader, have been ransomed for 30,000, /ed officers have been altered as follows—Capt. Tyler Oct. 14; Sec. Capt. F.A. 
"Campbell Oct. 14 ; First Lt. Philipps Oct. 14; First Lt. Godby Oct. 20; First 
Lt. Street, Nov. 9; Capt. and Brevet Major R. Clarke to be Lt.-Col, v. Blach 


The Pope has issued a decree prohibiting convicts from working for trades- 


men, to the injury of honest workmen. 
The report that Shakspeare’s house was coming to America, has been denied 


by the trustee of the estate. 


ley. ret. on f.p. ; Sec. Capt. C. V. Cockburn to be Capt. v. Clarke ; First Lt. 
C. W. Younghusband to be Sec. Capt. vy. Cockburn ; Sec. Lt. O’Bryen B.Wol- 
\jsey to be First Lt. v. Younghusband. 


War Orricer, Dec. 11.—Ist Regt. Life Gds Corporal-Maj G. Andrews to 


] il had arrived bringing dates from Calcutta to Nov. 22, and’ 
Py ntin-| be Adjt. (with the rank of Cornet and Sub-Lt.) v. Anderton prom. Ist Drag. 


Bombay to Dec. 2. The insurrection it Cashmere was over. Scinde contin- 


Gds_ Lt. J. P. Peach to be Capt. by pur., v. Sands who rets; Corn. W. G. 


iet. Th till 24,000 troops on the Indus. India was quiet and) 
ued quiet ere were 8 ’ - Draper to be Lt. by pur, v. Peach; Corn. E. Bradbury from 14th Light Drags, 


contented. 
The Pope has reduced the duty on the export and import of grain into the 


Roman 


to be Corn., v. Draper. Ist Drags 
who rets; M. Stocks 


. Corn. H. Croft to be Lt. by pur., v. Ki 
Gent, tobe Corn. by pur., v. Croft. 14th Light Diage 


Pi 


other words he uttered ; and the only difference in both treating the same sub- —— —— 
» ject would have been that he would have been strong, and nervous, like a man, 
like himself, and she was delicate and retiring like a woman, like herself.— 
Burns would have worshipped at such a shrine, and thousands of Scotch 
hearts are ready to cry Amen to such sentiments, which are Burns all over. 
The object of this elogy, being neither to propound new ideas, nor to pro- 
" duce original language, but rather to say somewhat appropriate to the occasion, | 
? it may not be improper to close with the language of one, who was also a Scots-| 
man, who was a/soa man of the people, who had also to struggle upward, who} 
4 was also an Ayrshire man, who subsequently became the Biographer of Burns,| 
and who, though now no more, is also deeply enshrined in the hearts of all who) 
are alive to excellence, Allen Cuningham. He says 
‘ “ Burns is our best national bard, * * he is the offspring of the soil, he is as) 
i natural to Scotland as the heath is to her hills, and all his brightness, like our; 
| 
| | 
tf 
D 
dominions. | 
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Corn. W. Greenham to be Lt. by pur. v. Smith who rets, T. Barret Gent. to 
be Corn. by pur. v.Greenham. Ist Ft. Gds. Lt. and Capt. E. G. Wyeyard 
to be Adjt., v. H. Purvis, who reigns the Adjutancy only. 5th Ft. Capt. F 
Ashpitel from the 16th Ft. to be Capt. v. Durie who exchs.. 9th Ft. Maj.H. 
H. Kitchener from the 29th Ft. to be Maj., v. Smith who exchs 12th Ft. Ens 
and Adjt. W. E. Crofton to have the rank of Lt.; Ens. J. R. Palmer to be Lt 
without pur., v. Lawrence dec. ; Ens. T. G. Vereker to be Lt. by pur., v. Pal. 


mer, whose prom. by pur. has been cane.; Gent. Cadet G. N. Fendall, from) 


the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens without pur.. v. Vereker; Sergt--Maj. A.Nisbitt 
to be Quarterm. 16th Ft. Capt. C. Durie from the 5th Ft, to be Capt.v, Ash- 
itel whoexchs. 2Ist Ft. Capt. R. Spring from the 53d Ft. to be Capt., v. 
rench who exchs. 29th Ft. Maj. M. Smith from the 9th Ft, to be Maj. v. 
Kitchener who exchs. 30th Ft. Lt. A. Macdonald to be Capt. without pur. v. 
Brev.-Maj. R. A. Andrews, who rets. upon f.p. 53d Ft. Capt. T. French from 
the 21st Ft. to be Capt, v. Spring who exchs. 55th Ft. Lt. E. Pitman to be! 
Capt. by pur., v. Edwards who rets; Ens. KR. Y Shiply to be Lt. by pur., v 
Pitman. 80th Ft. Ens. the Hon. J.H.M. Browne to be Lt. withont pur. v 
Robertson dec ; Gent. Cadet W. Patterson from the Roval Mil. Col. to be Ens., 
v. Browne. Ceylon Rifle Regt. Lt. J. Bradley to be Adjt., v. Remmett who 
has resigned the Adjutancy only ; Sergt.-Maj. A. Coakley, from the 15th Ft. to 
be Quarterm., v. Macdonald, dec. 
Starr.—Brevet-Col. W.G. Cochrane, on h.p. to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to 


ingfield. S. P. J. Childers, W. H. Mytton, Hon. J.J Bury, R. P. ©. Jones, A. 
J. M. Campbell, R. O. Farmer, C. M. Govan, C. H Ingilby, R. P Gabbet. 

| Corps of Royal Engineers—Gentlemen Cadets to be Second Lts.—J. Lid. 
‘dell, v Du Cam, promoted; C. W. Barry, v Kerr, promoted; C. H Sedley,¥ 
\Moggridge, promoted; W. F Lambert, v Koe, promoted ; R. Warren, vice 
Jervois, promoted ; H. Willliams, vice Tyler, promoted; A. Mackenzie, vice 
‘De Butts, promoted 

_ War-Orrice, Dec. 29.—1st Regt. Life Grds. : Lt. the Hon. W. H. S. Cote 
jton, to he Capt. by pur. v. Anderton, who rets.; Corn and Lub-Lt H. W. Boule 
iton to be Lt. by pur. v. Cotton ; FE. J. C. Lord Elliot to be Corn. and Sub-Lt. 
iby pur. v. Boulton.—3d Light Drags. : Corn. E. J. Thackwell to be Lt. by 
‘pur. v. Ireland, who rets.; T. C. B. St. George, Gent. to be Corn. by pur. ¥. 
‘Thackwell.—4th Light Drags. : Maj. Lord G. A. F. Paget to be Lt.-Col. by 
‘pur. v. Vandeleur, who rets. ; Capt. H. Fane to be Maj. by pur v. Lord G, 
‘Paget ; Lt. F. B. Barron to be Capt. by pur. vy. Pane ; Corn. ©. Montgomery 
‘to be Lt. by pur. v. Barron ; H. A Sparke, Gent. tobe Corn. by pur. v. Mont- 
igomery.—9th Light Drags. : Surg. R. J. G. Grant, fm the 16th Light Drags. 
\to be Surg. v. Wood, who exchs.—16th Light Drags.: Surg, A. Wood, M.D. 
ifm. the 9th Light Drags. to be Surg. v. Grant, who exche.—Coldstream Ft. 
iGrds. : Lt.-Col. Lord T. Cecil, fm. hf.-p. unatt. to be Capt. and Lt. Col. v. J. 
|H. Pringle, who exchs. ; Brevet Maj. Lt. and Capt. C. A. Windham to be Capt. 
jand Lj.-Col. by pur. v. Lord T. Cecil, who rets. ; Ens. and Lt. (Adjt.) P. G. 


the Forces serving in Ireland, v. Major -Gen, T. E. Napier; Brev. Col. K. C.|H. Somerset to have the rank of Lt. and Capt. ; Ens. and Lt. G. J. W. Mel- 
Mansel on h.p. unatt. to be Sepetp Ainenttins. Sen. to the Forces serving in Ire-| ville to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. ¥ Windham ; W. H. Reeve, Gent. to be Ena. 
land, v. Maj. Gen. P. Bainbrige ; Brevet Lt.-Col. :F.A.M. Fraser on h.p. un- land Lt. by pur. v. Melville.—1st Ft.: B.H. E Muller, Gent. to be Ens. with- 
at. to be Deputy. Quarterm.-Gen. to the Forces serving in Canada, v. Maj.-Gen. lout pur. v. Rivers, prom. in the 36th Ft.—5th Ft. ; Capt.S. B. Jeffries, fin. 
the Hon. C. Gore. [h.-p. 25th Light Drags. to be Capt. ; Lt. W. C. Master to be Capt by pur v. Jef- 
Brevet.—The following officers were omitted in the list of proms. by brev,| fries, who rets. ; Sec. Lt. W. R. C. Potter to be First Lt. by pur. v. Master; 
published in the Gazette of 10th Nov. 1846. G. Bennett, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Potter.—13th Ft. ; Assist.-Surg. 
Col. Robertson, h.p. unat.—To be Lt.Col. |F be Assist.-Surg. v. Prout, app. to the 
in the Army—Major estlake, h.p. unat. j—19th Ft. : Ens. J. C. Taylor, fm. the 74th Ft. to be Ens. v. Palmer, who 
Orrice or Orpnance. Dec. 10.—Corps of Royal Engineers— First Lt P.J.) exchs.—27th Ft. : Act.-Sergt.-Maj. W. Crozier to be Ens. without pur. v. Dick- 
ey be Sec. Capt., v. Pipon dec. ; Sec. Lt. B. A. Wilkinson to be First) _ app. to the rr ory ur : Ens. J. Rose to be Lt. without pur. v. 
t., v. Barry. |Whitmore, app. Adjt. ; Ens. F. A. Edwards to be Lt. by pur. v. Shum, prom. ; 
Memorandum—the dates of the proms. of the undermentioned officers havel Gent. Cadet T. W. Cator. fm. the Ryl. Mii. Coll. to be Ens. v. Rose ; W. W. 
been altered as follows : viz—Sec. Capt. H St.G Ord, 29th Oct. 1846. Sec.|)H. Greene, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur. y. Edwardes ; Lt. £&. A. Whitmore to be 
First Lt. E.M. Grain, 29th Oct. 1846. First) v. Ens. ©. Rivers. fm. the Ist Ft. to ve Lt. 
ut. C. S. Akers, 9th Nov. 1946. without pur. v. Carew, prom.—48th Ft. : Staff Acsist..Surg. J. Dickson to be 
Apmiratity, Dec. 10,—This day, in pursuance of her Majesty’s pleasure. the, Assist.-Surg. v. Johnston, prom. on the Staff._—5é6th Ft. : t t. R. A = ached to 
following Flag Officers of her Majesty’s Fleet were prom.: Adm. of the White be Capt. by "43 v. Barclay, who rets. ; Ens. H. J. Tolcher to be Lt. by pur. v. 
J. E. Douglas, Esq. to be Adm. of the Red.—Adm. of the Blue J.Bullen Esq. Anderson ; F. J. G. Saunders, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Tolcher.—6Ist lt. : 
to be Adm. of the White —V.-Adm. of the Red Sir E.W C.R. Owen, K.C.B. Capt. G. Fitzroy, fm. h.-p. W “ Rangers, to be Capt. v. W. Wand, whe esche. : 
G. C. H. to be Adm. of the Blue —V.-Adm. of the Ww hite T J. Mailing Esq.! Lt. J. F. Brickdale to be Capt. by pur. v. Fitzroy, who rets. ; Ens. E. S. Powys 
to be V.-Adm. of the Red—V. Adm. of the Blue R, Curry Esq, CB. to be V.-| to be Lt. without pur. v. Maher, dec. ; Ens. R.G. Brackeneury to be Lt. by 
Adm. of the White.—R.-Adm. of the Red T. Browne Esq. to be V. Adm. of| pur. v. Brickdale ; Gent. Cadet J. Nagel, fin. Ryl. Mil. Coll. iobe Ens. v Powys; 
the Blue—R.-Adm. of the White Sir F. Mason K.C.B., to be R. Adm. of the) 'T. H. Harrison, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Brackenbury —64th Ft. : Ens. R. 
Red—K.-Adin. of the Blue Sir. E. C. Strode, K.C.B., K.C.H , to be R.-Aden.||Gishoostall to be Lt by pur. v. Maddison, who rets.: E. W. Armstrong, Gent. 
ef the White. ; |'to be Ens. by pur. v. Bickerstaff.—66th Fi. : J. T. La Presle, Gent. to be As- 
or Artillery—Major-Gen. J. Power the s6th Ft.—67th Ft.: Tobe Capts. without 
ol.-Commandant, vice Dickenson, dec. ‘pur. : Lt. C. Coape : Lt. S. G. Bunbury ; To be Lts. without Lt. W. 
Apmiratty, Dec. 7.-Corps of Royal Marines—Lt.-Col. T. Peebles to be Vernet, fm. the 50th Ft. Ens. J. Ens. ‘To 
Col. and Sec. Commandant, vice Swale, dec. ; Capt. and Brevet Major J, be Ens. without pur. : Gent. Cadet E. Daubeney, fm the Ryl. Mil. Coll. ; Gent. 
Whylock to be Lt.-Col. v Peebles ; First Lt. J. H. Wright to be Capt. vy Why- Cadet ALA. Jone:, fm. the Ryl. Mil. Coll. ; W. W. Davy, Gent. v. Graham ; 
. 9.—Corpse o yal Marines—First Lt. R. J. M‘Killo to apt, vj to na. v. Taylor, who exchs.—77th Ft. : Ens. R.. Mostyn to be Lt. b 
Morrison, retired on full-pay ; Sec. Lt. G. S. Dunbar to be First Lt. v M:Killop.| v Walpole, who rets.: W. Ronalds, Gent. to be Ens. ey v. he 8 ai 
War-orrice, Dec. 22.—8th Lt ig wae J. Thompson to be Capt. by} 85th Ft. : Bvt. Col. B. C. Browne, fm. h.-p. unatt. to be Lt.-Col. v. Sir J G. 
. H. Clutterbuck, Gent. ornet, by purchase, v Davis. a Dgs.'| ‘3 . J. Plackburn tobe Maj. by pur. v. Taylor: Lt. E. L. Par- 
—A. Lloyd, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, v Bradbury, appointed to the Ist;|ratt to be Capt. by pur. v. Patterson, he fa Ka Lt. Lord S. 8. Compton ie 
Cadet G. Morgan, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase,||wardes, Bart. to be Ens. by pur. v. Filder ; P. Thistlewayte, ( beng to be Ens. 
irs . without purchase—Sec. |.t. A. ©. Forster; Sec. Lt. G. S.)\dec. ; Ens. 1. M*Crea to v. Dore ; R. H. Lewis, Gent. to be Ens. 
Home; Sec. Lt A. E. Johnson, from the 60th Ft, v Hamilton—'To be Sec. ly. M:Crea.—2d W. I. Regt. : A. W. Dickson to be Lt. ie see, v. Hill, wis 
Lts. without purchase—Ens J. W.T. Dickson, from the 27th Ft ; Gnt. Ca-| rets. : C. De Bluquiere, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vy. Dickson.—Brevet : Lt.- 
det A. E. Ross, from the Royal Mil. Coll.; Gen*. Cadet J. Flood, from the} Col. Lord 'T’. Cecil, of the Coldstream Ft. Grds. to be Col. in the Army ; Capt. 
Royal Mil. Coll. vice Forster ; Gent. Cadet W. 1. P. Meara, from the Royal) S. B. Jeffries, of the 5th Ft. to be Maj. in the Army—Unatt. : Lt. H. Capa- 
Mil. Coll. v Home. 26th Ft—Fnsign R. W. Clerke to be Lt. by pur, vice dose, fm. the 8th Ft. to be Capt. without pur.—Chaplain : The Rev. W. W. 
Rudyerd, who rets; H. V. Stuart, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Clerke. 30th)|Jackson, M. A. to be Chaplain to the Forces.—Hospital Staff : Assist.-Surg. 
Ft—Brevet Lt.-Col. E. A. Angelo, from half-pay Vnatt. to be Capt. v Brevet}|J. T.O. Johnston, M.D. fm. the 48th Ft. to be Stafl-Surg. of the Sec. Class ; 
Major H. J. M. Gregory, who exchan es; Lt. H. Shum to be Capt. by pur, v ‘Assist -Surg. A. A. Prout, fm. the 13th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 
Angelo, who rets. 33d Ft—Lt. C. P. B. Walker to be Capt. by pur, v H. K. Orrick or Orpnance, Dec. 28.—Errata in the Gazette of the 22d inst.— 
Erskine, who rets ; _ it aha to be Lt. by pur, v Walker; J. H.||For — Cadet the Hon. J. J. Bury to be Sec. Lt. in the Ryl. Artill. read, to 
‘wigg, Gent. to be Ens by pur, v Wickham. 36th Ft—Lt. J. A. Braddell, be Sec. Lt. inthe Corps of Royal Engineers, vice De Butts, . > and f 
from half-pay of the Regt. to be Lt. v Dickens, appointed to the 26th Ft ;||Gent. Cadet A. Mackenzie to be on Lt. in the Corps of Syl Shonen, <g 


Ens H. R. S. Trelawney tobe Lt. by pur, v Braddell, who rets; R. Harboard, 


|De Butts, prom. read, v. Stace, prom. 


Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Trelawney. 44th Ft—Lt. J. S. Howard tobe Adjt.|| Wanr-Orrice, Jan. 1 —Kal. Regt. of Horse Grds. : Lt. T. Brunt to be Capt 
v Philipps, prom. 56th Ft—Assist.-Surg. G. A. Cowper, M.D. from 66th Ft, without pur. v. Bvt. Maj. ‘Trent, dec.—7th Drag. Grds. : Regt Sergt. May. J. 
to be Surg.; J. H. May, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 60th Ft—Gent. Cadet C.)\Grey to be Adjt. (with therank of Cornet), v. Knight, prom.—2d Regt of Ft is 
W. Earle, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Sec. Lt. without pur, v Johnson, Bvt. Lt -Col. R. Carruthers to be Lt.-Col. without pur. v. Baumgart, app. In- 


prom in 5th Ft. 68th Ft—Lt. S. Browne tobe Capt. by pur, v Johnston, who) 
rets: Ens the Hon. D. G. Finch to be Lt. by pur, v Browne ; W. F. W. Gar- 
forth, Gent.to be Ensign, by pur, v Finch. 7ist Ft—Assist.-Surg. H. C. 
Reade, from half-pay 79th Ft, to be Assist.-Surg. v Grant, promoted in the 
Royal Newfoundland Companies. 76th Ft—Lt. T. C. Poole, from 57th Ft, 
to be Lt. vy G. A. Bayly, who rets up half-pay of 57th Ft 8ist Ft—Lt. G. 
W. Raikes to be Capt, by pur, v Neynoe, who rets; Ensign C. E. Goodwin 
to be Lt by pur, v Raikes ; W. F. Currie, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur v Good- 


win. 
Provisional Battalion—Surg. J. F. Pink, from the Royal Newfoundland Com- 

panies, to be Surg. v S. A. Piper, M.D. who rets upon half-pay. 
Brevet—Lt.-Col. E. A. Angelo, from 30th Foot, to be Col in the Army. 
Memorandum.—The commissions of the under-mentioned officers to be ante- 

dated to the dates placed against their names, and, as thev were serving in India 


specting Field Officer of a Recruiting District ; Bvt. Maj. M. S. H. Llov 

be Maj. v. Carruthers ; Capt. D. St. V. Hamilton, im. 78th F't. to be Cont “4 
Grehan, who exchs.; Lt.G. N. K. A. Yonge to be Capt. v. Lloyd ; Ens. W 
W. Kirkby to be Lt. v. Yonge ; F. L. O. Atty, Gent. to be Ens. vy. Kirkby. — 
36th Ft. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Jopp, M.D. fm. the 2d. Ft. to be Surg : F. Smith 
Gent. to be Assist -Surg.—50th Ft.: Ens. R C. Clifford to be Lt. without 
pur. v. Du Vernet, app. to 67th Ft.; W. Barry, Gent to be Ens. v. Clifford — 
78th Ft. : Capt. P. Grehan, fm. 2d Ft. to be Capt. v. D. St. V. Hamilton 
who exchs.—Ist W. I. Regt. : May E. R. Hill to be Lt.-Col. without pur. v. 
Bush, app. Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District ; Bvt. Maj. s. 
O'Conner to be Maj. v. Hill ; Lt. A. W. Mackenzie to be Capt. v. O'Connor ; 
Ens. H. Johnstone to be Lt. v. Mackenzie ; S. Head, Gent. to be Ens. y, John. 
jstone.—Brevet : Capt. W. Elsey, of the E. I. Company's Depot, at Warle 
to have the local rank of Maj. in the Army, while so employed. The se 


at the period, they are to received back-pay, viz.—Cornet George E. F. Kauntze, 
3d Light Drags. to 19th Dec. 1845; Ens John Whiteside, 9th Ft. to 19th) 
Dec. 1845 ; George Mitchell, 29th Ft, to 19th Dee 1845 ; Ens William 
Jones, 31st Ft, to 19th Dec. 1845; Ens Richard Heaton, 50th Foot, to 20th 
Dec. 1845; Ens William Rudman, 62d Foot, to 22d Dec. 1845; Ensign 
Matthew Kirkland, 80th Ft, to 22d Dec. 1845. 


‘mentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the E. 1. Company's Service, to have the Jocal 
‘and temporary rank of Ens. during the period of their being placed under the 
‘command of Lt.-Col. Sir. F. Samiti, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for 
ield instruction in the art of Sapping and Mining—D. C. Home, Gent. : B.M. 
|Hutchinson, Gent ; F. W. Peue, Gent. ; G. E. Watson, Gent. : A. 


stone, Gent. ; R. H. Sankey. Gent. : J. B. G. Close, Gent. ; J. A. Full 
Orrice or Orpnance, Dec. 23.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Gentlemen Ca- eae J, M. Brown, from the 98d Ft. te bo Capt ethan 


deta to be Second Lts.—J. E. Mitchell, G. C. Henry, T. P. Warlow, P. Bed- 
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DIED—At Rutland, Mass., Jan. i8th, Rufus Putnam, Esq. aged 64. 


WANTED—The following Nos. of the Anglo American for which 25 cents a number will 
be paid if leftat 49 Exchange Place, viz.—Vol. 1 Nos. 1, 23, 24 Vol. 2, Nos. 3, 6, 8—Vol. 
5, No. 26. The following Nos. for sale 12} cents each.—Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 10, 16, - Vol, 2, Nos. 
9, 10, 11—Vol. 3, Nos. 4, 10, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22—Vol. 5, Nos. 20, 21, 23, 25. 


WANTED—By a steady, sober, and industrjous young man, a situation as COMPOSITOR 
on a Newspaper, or in a good Book-office. The Advertiser will be willing to take charge of @ 
Newspaper, and assist his employer as far as his abilities will permit. He has no objection to 
goin the country. References as to honesty, capability, &e., given if required. A dress by 
note stating terms, &c.to “ IVINS,” at this oftee. Jan. 16-3t* 


*,* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 
ment. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 64 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1847 


By the Hibernia, via Halifax, we have dates up to the 4th inst. ; the intelli- 
gence, though important, is of a very mixed character. 

The prices of American produce keep a firm stand, and have rather the pros- 
pect of advance than fall. The Irish distress is said to be great, extensive, and 
grievous, and the demand for Indian flour is such, that the alarm of the Potatoe 
is very little thought of. Cotton also is up a trifle, and all articles of produce ; 
and, the rate of exchange being low, we perceive that some are preferring to 
send specie to the U. 8. rather than bills ; the Hibernia has brought upwards of 
£200,000 sterling in money. 

There is some reflection upon the French remonstance upon the partitioning 
of Cracow, and of the style of that remonstance being of a plausible and fawn- 
ing nature, and it seems to be of as little importance as if the King of the 
French had let the matter alone, which indeed might have been as well for any 
consequences which shall at any time ensue for it; for it has, indeed, but the 
appearance of independence, and is in good keeping with the Montpensier mar- 
riage. Louis Philippe is but doing, what many a man in a smaller way does, 
ereeting props to sustain his mansion, which his alarm would indicate to be not 


strongly founded. 

Poland, in every sense, is to be no more ; it is settled that the ci-devant Poland 
is henceforth to be called West Russia, to be divided into two governments, or 
whatever title shall be settled for the title of the governor, and the seats of those 
governments are to be Warsaw and Lublin. 

The Presidential Message of Mr. Polk, at the commencement of the current 
session, has been received in England, where it does not appear to have given 
any sort of satisfaction: the English press animadvert upon it in very severe 
terms. 

The reformer, Bright, is not quite so great a favorite in Manchester as was 
at first supposed—a strong opposition is set up against him there. Lord Lin- 
coln has been invited to become a cardidate, and the opinion expressed by 
many is, that his lordship will fill the vacancy, and Mr. Bright be—disap 
pointed. 

The Irish.—A paragraph has lately been published in the « Courier & En- 
quier” of this city, upon so good an authority as that of Mr. Jacob Harvey, who 
has given statistics, thut the Jrish, who are part of the Emigrants so laden with 
obloquy of late, are not the burthens that have been misrepresented. ‘They 
have, according to accounts of the last named gentleman, transmitted to their 
friends and relations in lreland, during the past year, an aggregate amount of 
upwards of one million of dollars; now, as they have in all probability given 
their “ quid” in labor, “ pro quo” in payment, it may be inferred that this re- 
viled people have been necessary, rather than a burthen to the country in which 
they have arrived ; else how have they maintained, clothed, and experienced 
all the comforts of their position in events, and have collected so large a sum, 
voluntarily, to send to their early homes! Burt let Mr. Harvey’s spirited letter 
speak for itself :— 

The Irish.—1 published a statement lately, showing the amount of money 
remitted by the laboring Irish, male and female, in 1846, to their friends in Ire- 
land, through certain houses in New York who give small drafts from one pound 
sterling upwards. 

Since then ] have received similar returns from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and I now give you the grand total :— 

Amount of small drafts remitted to Ireland from New York, in 


1846 - $808,000)! 


Amount of small drafts remitted to Ireland from Philadelphia, in 
Amount of smal] drafts remitted to Ireland from Baltimore, in 1846, 23,500 


$1,001,000) | 


Here are one million of dollars, part of the hard earnings of the poor Irish 
emigrants, sent in one year to help their poorer friends at home, and all done, 
quietly, regularly, and systematically, without any parade of public meetings or 
committees. 


It will be acknowledged by the most prejudiced sectarians and politicians that , 


my countrymen have their virtues as well as their failings—they certainly re- 

ceive a full share of abuse for the one, and I therefore think they are honestly 

entitled to praise for the other. Yours truly, Jacos Harvey. 
January 21, 1847. 


Among the topics of the day, in England, is one which will be very seriously 


cate the general education of the people, there is reason to hope that at least 
much will be elicited, but whilst there is a religion of State there will be no- 
‘thing conclusive thereon settled, on general grounds, and we fear that there will 
inot be more than a partial arrangement made, should there be any. We con- 
fess we do not now-a-days see so strongly the efficacy of a church and state union 
as we did some years ago. 


We have received, through the courtesy of the Hon. Jas. McDowell, late 
public documents. Our thanks for the kindness are respectfully given, and our 
obligation for the service warmly acknowledged. 


*,* Our Burns” report prevents us from noticing the theatres this week. 
We shall enlarge on that subject next number. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Euterpean Society of New York.—This oldest and assuredly most valuable 
‘musical institution in the United States, held its annual celebration, being its 
forty-eighth, on the evening of the 20th inst. at the Apollo Rooms. We have 
jnow known itintimately a good many years, and it has constantly been persever- 
jing in the cultivation of musical taste and improving in musical execution. When 
first it came under our notice it was not greatly better than a private, amateur 
jassociation, of a not very distengue body of performers, but even then the mem- 
lbers were strongly imbued with a love of the science, and a strong determina- 
tion that their society should at some time become eminent. They have been 
‘successful, and like scholars who have a reverence for the alma mater, they cling 
‘to the Euterpean although a great many are also members of the Philharmonic 
Society of this city, which may be vaid to have risen out of the « Euterpean.” 
\This Society, though essentially an amateur one, is in fact almost a profession - 
ial institution, for many of the performers have gradually attained to great emi- 
‘nence in their several departments, and we can well believe are as proud of being 
originally Euterpeans, as of being now Philharmonics, and they have reason to 
‘be so, for it was the fostering of the excellence which the former has been 
jthe means of making generally known. 

| See the force of habit. We have so long seen our friend Dr. Quin leading 
s such an occasion that we actuaily missed him and were afraid of some evil 
jin health either of himself orin his connections, but in time we were gratified by 
‘seeing our music-stricken friend enjoying the effects with all his usual gusto but 
\prepared to take a prominent part in the vocal department as a barytone vocal- 
ist, and the concert had no leader, but a conductor who was very firm and steady, 
‘in the person of Mr. Ensigu, the worthy secretary of the Philharmonic Society ; 
and, exceptit had atrifle of the noise and noble defiance of conductorship which 
belongs to an Amateur band, it was in all other respects essentially a connois- 
seur performance, for there were present and assisting, such men as Marks, Hill, 
Geo. Bristow, Windmuller, Dereoort, Johnson, Goodwin, Boucher, Walker, 
Jacobi, Loder, Pirrson, Wiese, Reise, Timm, &c. &e. &c., of our own knowledge, 
and several others whom we did not know by name, but are well identified in 
our recognition as fine instrumental artists ; and to render the matter more 
recherche there was the charming vocaliste Mrs. E, Loder, whose school of sing 

ing and finished style we venture to say, is better than that of any other soprano 
now in the United States. She is par excellence a “ Mozart singer.” 

We do not intend to animadvert on the whole bill of the evening, but may 
mention one thing which ought not to have been played there. It was part 
of a Symphony, by Willms, which was so exceedingly close to Haydn, that 
one of those masters must have stolen from the other. ‘There was likewise a 
most charming Sextette by Bertini, (the operatic composer,) that was a most per- 
fect gem of a piece, delightfully played by Messrs. Timm, Hill, Bristow, John- 
son, Boucher, and Pirrson, and a vocalchorus « ‘Tramp, tramp” the soprano of 
which was led by a Mrs. Jones in pretty voice, and was greatly applauded 
throughout. A very large audience was present and the greater portion re- 
mained, and partook of a ball and a capital set-out of supper, that evening. 


Literary Notices. 


Bements’ Poulterer’s Companion.—This is a capital book for American farm- 
ers, and others engaged in the management of poultry : the fact of five editions 
of the work having appeared within so short a space since its first publication 
sufficiently attests its merit. The Harpers issue the work at $1,00—very cheap, 
‘as it forms a large volume, with about 70 illustrations. 


| Lives of Columbus and Vespucius.—A new edition of a well digested and 
compact memoir of the voyages and exploits of the two distinguished naviga- 
tors whose names are likely to last to the end of time. Every American ought 
to be familiar with their history, and every individual may, the price of the book 
being only 37} cents. 

Harper & Brothers also publish this day a new issue—the 16th—of their ad- 


‘mirable re-print of the Pictorial History of England. ‘The engravings are ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting, especially that of the celebrated «field of the 
cloth of gold.” 

Death preferred to Imprisonment.—Robert Bowland, a young lawyer, 
was convicted a short time since, at Mansfield, Ohio, of the murder of his 
brother-in-law, and sentenced to be hung on the 14th of March next. Gov. 
Bartley commuted this punishment for confinement in the Penitentiary for 


and largely handled, particularly when such men as Lord Morpeth and Lord) 
John Russell have it at heart. That of General Education is the subject, and] 
when so sage, so earnest a nobleman as the former takes the matter in hand, | 


and when one who is already so prominent thereon as the latter has been, advo- 


life, on condition that the prisoner should assent thereto, according to the 
rovisions of the law. This assent Bowland refuses to give, preferring, as 
he says, death to a life of confinement in prison ! Unless he changes his mind, 


or the execution of the sentence is arrested by pardon, or otherwise, it will 


|[be carried into execution. 
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FROM MEXICO. | 

Files of Vera Cruz papers to the 27th of December have been received at | 
New Orleans, though they add very little to the intelligence already published. | 
Commodore Conner had written to Gov. Landredo, protesting against treating | 
Midshipman Rogers as a spy, and requesting that the survivors of the Somers, | 
detained as prisoners, might be set at liberty. The Governor transmitted the | 
request to the Supreme Government, advising compliance. The Mexican pa-_ 
pers express a good deal of dissatisfaction with the movements of Santa Anna, | 
charging him with the intention to use the army for a than repell- | 
ing the invaders. We subjoin the following extract from the correspondence of 
U. S. Squadron, Anton Lizardo, 


the Picayune : 
December 30th, 1846. 


In the election for President and Vice-President of the Mexican Republic. 
which took place on the 23d inst., the vote was taken by States or Departments 


—each State having one vote, determined by the majority of its Deputies.— . 


Seventeen States voted, including the district of Mexico and two territories 
Santa Anna received the votes of eight States and the district of Mexico, and 
two territories, being eleven in all. His opponent was the choice of nine 
States. Of course the election fell on Santa Anna for President. Ninety-nine 
deputies voted—fifty for Santa Anna, forty for Elorriaga, and nine for other | 
candidates. 
eight States and two territories. Melchor Ocampo received the vote of eight 
States. Durango cast its vote for Elorriaga. Of the votes of the deputies, 
94 in number, le had 35, Ocampo 44, Anoya 10, all others 5. It thus ap- 
that Santa Anna is elected by a majority of one of the representatives, 
and that Farias has a majority of nme. The election does not appear to have 
been satisfactory. Neither the Departments of Mexico or Vera Cruz cast their 
votes for Santa Auna. 

The want of arms is complained of from every quarter of Mexico. Santa 
Anna calls the attention of the Government to his destitution of arms and mu- 
nitions of war. The corps of the National Guard are not half supplied. It 
appears that arms cannot be obtained from any quarter, even if the money | 
could be obtained wherewith to purchase them. A proposition has been sub- 
mitted to Congress to raise a fund for this purpose. It is calculated that 125,- | 
000 men may be armed out of the 300,000 fighting men of Mexico, and that 
from one to two millions of dollars will be ample for that purpose. It is pro- 
posed to introduce the arms from sea-ward, by land from Yucatan, and finally , 
to establish foundries and armories. } 

The day before the election of President the various Ministers of State 
threw up their portfolios. 

It appears that the embarrassments of the treasury ean neither be compre- 
hended nor described. Some of the propositions for raising money appear to 
be of the inost quixotic kind. Almonte has lately submitted a plan by which 
each Department is to be taxed in the ratio of its representation, paying 33,- 
000 monthly for each of its deputies. A part of the States are to hand over 
their quotas to the general-in-chief of the Army of Operations, and the rest to 
the general commanding Vera Cruz. The generals receiving the muney are to 
dispense it at their own discretion for the purposes of the war, accounting to, 
the General Government. No allowance is to be made for the expense of col- 
lection. 

The present administration have been elected by so equivocal a vote, and are | 
so decidedly unpopular in the more important States, that they can hardly be | 
expected to contend successfully with the embarrassments of their situation 
If Santa Anna remains at the head of the army, Farias will of course be en- 
trusted with the civil administration, the burden of which he cannot support. | 
Of course he will have to sustain all the odium of all the embarrassments and | 
reverses of the country. If Santa Anna is forced to retreat, or loses a battle, | 
he will ship all the blame upon those who conduct the administration. And) 
when Farias and his Cabinet succumb, and in all human probability they will 
fall before many months are past, what will come next! 

If Santa Anna keeps his army together, he will probably march on the capi-_ 
tal, and this will be the prelude of acivil war. I do not think the country, un- | 
der any circumstances, will tolerate Santa Anna’s dictatorship. The regiments 
from Puebla and other departments now garrisoning Vera Cruz will be quite 
likely to be withdrawn to strengthen one side or the other: for I apprehend 
that the shock of civil war will be felt in Central Mexico. ‘Within a short time 
Vera Cruz may be, as it has been before, without a garrison adequate for its | 
defence ; and then will be the time to strike an effective blow with our forces | 


for its occupation. 


j 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
CONDUCTED BY THE REV. DR. CHALMERS AND SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


| without expense or forfeiture of the policy, tw« 


Gomez Farias was elected Vice-President, having the vote of 


ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


‘ A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esy. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londoa. 

Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R. 8 

Actuary—W. 8. B. WO!’ LHOUSE, F. A. 8 

Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and sulstantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘i he assused has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 

-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
f selecting benefits, and the conversion of his inverests to meet other couveniences or ne- 

cessily. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 

ssive years, ou their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 

ocal Directors—as Ti ustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


any such arise) or otherwise. ; 
The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 

rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment o 

licy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, snd extra premiums ou the most moderate sale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 

ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 

varying from 85 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected ou the pro- 


fit scal 


f premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


TED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 


UNI 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esy., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel! M. ite, Esq., William Van Hook, Esg., and C. Edward 


Habicht, Esq. 
Philedelphia—Clement C. Biddie, Esq’, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 


William Jones, Esg. 
Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCullob. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 


or the Uni ed States and British N. A> Colonies. 
Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklia-st. ; 8. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. ; 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee 


110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander 


id by the Society. 
Standing Counse]— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Solicitor—Johu Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Henry E. Cutlip, Esq. 
An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Ageuts throughout the United States, and 


British North American Colonies. 


pa 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New-York, 8th Jan* 1847. Jan. 16th. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
RUPERT SINCLAIR: 
OR, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 
By the Author of “ Ten Thousand a Year.” 
: announcement of a work fromthe pen of the author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” will 
be sufficient to attract an army of readers- This tale possesses all the vigor of that great 
romance. —Golden Rule 
Published and for sale by 
PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle. 
inen, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 
any specisied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), whee every at. 
fention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis. 
tactory references wili be given and expected. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ri 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


but the expressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
It is an established fact a few 


RICHARDS & CO., 30 Ann-street, N. Y. 


his able periodical has been published in Edinburgh about three years, and has established |grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal valve of a large quantity of the 


for itseif a reputation in no respect inferior to any of its great contemporaries, from which (crude substances ; 


hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


it only differs in tie usual characteristics of a Literary and Political Review, by the religious ‘drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillle 
and moral tone of its leading articles. It is not, however, a Theological Journal, for, as the |can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient, 


Publishers say in their prospectus, ‘“‘ no subject that can occupy the interest of a well cultivat- | 
ed mind will be excladed.” Itis the Advocate of the Free-Church movement in Scotland | 
and will doubtless find warm friends on this side of the Atlantic on that account. i 

The Republication of the “ 


1846. It will be reguiarly issued every three months immediately on its receipt by the Kgglish tioners with interest and gratitade. 


Steamers, in a style uniform with the Quarterly Reviews already republished by the Su’bscrib- |saparilla. 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 


ers. Terms $3 a year or only $2 when taken with the other Rebublications as below :— 
Re-publications for 1847. 

The London Quarterly Review. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

Tha Westminster Review. 

The North British Review. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

Terms—payment to be made in advance. 


For any one of the four Reviews. $3 per annum. 

For any two do. 5 do. | 

For any three do. vi do. 1 

For all four of the Reviews H do. a 
do 


For Blackwood’s Magazine 
For Blackwood and the four Reviaws 
Delivered to subscribers in the principal places on railroa 
pense. Orders by mail must be post paid. 
Jan. 9-4t. 
R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he 


10 do. 

dand steamboat routes fice of ex- 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
Publishers, 112 Fulton st. New-York. 


formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upor the plan of the celebratec * fw bottles.—Yours, truly 
For farther particulars and conclusive evidence of iis superior value 


JULLIEN, being ready upou the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 


North British” commenced with the number for November /disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of success 


ino relief uutil | commenced usin 
| fined to my bed. 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s 


jrilla. 
‘true, 


lushia :— 


_ taking your Sarsaparilla 
‘tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 
jother medicine, and thoroughly tried the 

cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this y icinity 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoved for ten years, 
ha. |W. Stevens, who had been 


The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits : 
South Bolton, Canada Fast, April 18, 1846, 
Brposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
ful practi: 
This is trae respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which * Doctors 
I tried various remedies but found 
g your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 


JOHN M. NORRIS. 


; Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby —a that the same are 
REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 


Further Testimony.—The following i au extract from a letier received from Rev. Wm. Gas 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 

' Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a Pome 

iver, for the last — a suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
ave been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 

wholly discarded all 


Sarsaparilla, which J can recommend in truth and sin: 


Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
and Mrs. 
severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
WM. GALUSHA. 
and efficacy, see pamphd 


cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Lode: |!¢ts, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
Prepared aud sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugzists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the et- 
ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 

MS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Masicians, may be known upon application | 
to Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.s-tf. | 


PIANO FORTES. 

UURCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 885 BROADWA 
fox a superior aud warranted article. Ap! 


j 


New 


ie 


8 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. 


been and is constantly 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask 


York. 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; 


2 John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamiltox i ; 


» ; and by Druggists generally throughout the 
Six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that hag 
achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases tg 


for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, eud take no other, 


| 
ti, 
‘ 
1 
| 
T 
1 
} 
| 
i 
| 
P 
af 


January 80, 


LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City ,Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
and Solicitor in Changery &c. Xc., begs to iaiform Luropeaus, their descendants, aud others 
interested in business“in Ettrope, that he will attend to any matters that may Le iutrusted 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, necessary two be transacted 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

Arrangements of au extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be condueted with energy and despatch 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsbility. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Honourable John W. Ed-|| 


mund’s, Circuit Judge of the first Cireuit &c. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle, 
Mayor of the City of New York ; Honourable #. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York 
aud member of Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New 
York ; Messrs. Jes:opp & Son, Stee] manufacterers New York and Sheffield England. 

Jan. 23—3n. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a pariner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 


fin Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with), 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
» Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly 1-tf. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 


WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and}! 


TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits t«ken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 


Jly. 25-tf. 


ye Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling pais, and the public generally, that he} | 


has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 

By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 

Natchez, March 19, 1846. Aug. 1-6mp. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPASDIA, &c., 

Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 18451 Suow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CY@LOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 


sheep, or in — 
3. Also, HE PENNY CYCLOPDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful) 


Knowl .’—The name of the Peany Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a | 


weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart. 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of kuowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—--Complete and bound 
ri 97 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 

TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 

tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
P t symp are gradual obscurity avd impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 


dark moving spots or motes seem to float ia the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 


by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 


CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most) 


inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 


SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kiad of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re-| 


sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. | 
Pare, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE 
SENTS :— 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant colouied boquets. 

6. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored! 
e The Poetical Works of Heary Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 


8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31) 
fine steel engravings. 4 ||Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best scription. 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. i| 


30. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. | 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. | 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 viguettes. : 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains severa 
sketches, &c 


14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—a}l inte| 


hundreds of beautiful scenes,| 


resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—I vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and) 
ards of 1,500 wood cuts—1! vol. folio. ‘ 
Vor Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LoNG, AND FROM | 1-2 IncHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


tai f the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
a: ma 28 Platt Street, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

riber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
Ne Pens. A ioe stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonuam, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
iption ; all of which are offered at low — and the attention of, purchasers so 


of ovesy John, 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| wy ee LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 


4 


ou hand, and for sale ut moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species aud varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders fu, 
Fruit and Oraamental Tives, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
ef up at all seasous. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
\tlemeu supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
jing to Win. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
\left-off wardrobe aud furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to, 
| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, ———- 
1 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4ly. 


1 “cipe Segars in all their variety. 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


July 7-ly. 


month :— 

| Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy. 26. Jan. 11. 

| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


ec. 26. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
|with such improvemeuts as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 

|sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 

jexperienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 

japply to Eb. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 

newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I 1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. | _ Captains. " From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W. H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26 


John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26. 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 26. 
lVirginian, | F. P. Allen, June 11, Oct. i1, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
landconvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
|be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be repousible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
\them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-Ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
GAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
|KJ excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. 


From New York. 


From Liverpool. 
Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 


| Ashburton, H. Huttleston, 

‘Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,! April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
|Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 


and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
| They are commauded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
|to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The — of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
\tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli. 
cation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the ae will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. 
My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. »! 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, whie 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin unctually from 
LONDON on the 


orte 


‘NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from 
(7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
|St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Get. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June !, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, | E. Knight, 10, 10,. 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
|Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20 20 
\Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
} 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


Hove;,. 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 


The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters; 
|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
| My 24-f. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


|| FPHE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 


j following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live 1. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, ¥ 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, F.. G. Furber, Ang. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, ‘ 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at. 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
\tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


ithe Stewards if required. 
the C or of responsible for any 
or Packages sent m, unless ills of Lading are signed therefor. Fi i 
“GOODHUE & Co” South-at., or 
C. H. MARSHAL N. Y., of 
Verpoo). 
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